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Coram 


AN APPEAL TO THE PARLIAMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


What is a legislative body for if not to pass laws? If you 
answer this question in the affirmative, then you must like- 
wise admit, at least you will if you are a citizen of this great 
republic, that the efficiency of the aforesaid legislative body is 
measured by the quantity of the output. Please observe we 
said “quantity,” not quality. Quality has nothing to do with 
it. The contrary notion we discarded long ago as inconsistent 
with the principles of freedom. 

Such being the case, note What a shiftless, weak-kneed 
pody is the British Parliament. How totally oblivious it is of 
the duties which it owes to the “peepul.” And yet can we 
have much sympathy for the degraded slaves who consent to 
pe defrauded of their just dues? (We pause for a reply while 
Mr. Jefferson Brick gives the eagle a couple of pokes to make 
it scream.) 


Listen to the indictment, Houses of Commons and of 
Lords. You legislate for 42,000,000 people. What account do 
you render of your s.ewardship? A pitiful annual average of 
46 general laws and 246 local laws. Oh, the shame of it. 
Blush singly and collectively when you reflect wpon the 
work of your brethren across the pond. Are you aware that 
on our basis of productivity, so it has been calculated, you 
should produce 7,000 laws annually instead of the measly 292 


which represent the sum total of your work. Where are the 
6,708 laws of which you are annually defrauding your country- 
men? Can you be aware that if the State of New York fol- 
lowed your evil example, on a basis of comparative popula- 
tion, we would only get fifty laws annually instead of 760. 
Guess how long the land of the free and the home of the 
brave would stand such starvation rations. 

Arouse yourselves, shake off the sloth that weighs you 
down. To drop into the vernacular, “get busy.” Try and 
clear off some of the arrearages which are charged aaginst 
you, and at least give those suffering 42,000,000 a law apiece. 


FUTURE PROFITS. 

The decision recently rendered on the second appeal by 
the Appellate Term of the New York Supreme Court, in 
Stumpf & Steurer vs. Merz, bears on the important question 
of what is the measure of damages for the breach of an 
advertising contract. For this reason, it will undoubtedly 
prove of considerable interest to the publishers of news- 
papers and magazines. 

In brief, the facts were that defendant made a contract 
with the proprietors of a newspaper—“The North Side News” 
—to insert her advertisement for one year, agreeing to pay 
$35 in quarterly installments. (While the amount in contro- 
versy was small, the case was brought to test the plaintiffs’ 
rights, many other cases hanging on its decision). At the 
end of the first quarter defendant notified plaintiffs to go 
no farther. Obeying defendant’s directions, plaintiffs dis- 
continued publishing the advertisement and brought suit. 
Their theory, in brief, was as follows: 

It is admitted that the executory portion of a contract 
is always terminable at the option of either party, and, 
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therefore, plaintiffs were justified in discontinuing defend- 
ant’s advertisement. Defendant became liable to pay such 
damages as the plaintiffs might sustain. There are three 
elements of damage in this case. First, the actual cost of 
setting up the advertisement in type and publishing it; sec- 
ond, the commissions paid to the agent who brought in the 
contract, and third, the balance of the sum which must neces- 
sarily constitute the profit calculated to accrue to the plain- 
tiffs under the transaction. 

It should be said in explanation that in their complaint 
the plaintiffs alleged that in the business of printing and 
publishing a newspaper, the entire expense connected with 
an advertisement consists in the commissions paid to agents 
in procuring the same, and in setting up the advertisement 
in type. In the present case, the first amounted to $8.75 and 
the second .30. Such expense is, therefore, entirely initial, 
and not (as for instance in building a house) continuing. In 
other words, the value of the inch or two of paver which 
would have been covered by the advertisement during the 
balance of the time and of the ink smeared over it is infinitessi- 
mal and cannot be taken into account. Now $8.75 plus .30 
gives us $9.05, which is the amount expended. Deducting this 
from $35 leaves $25.95. This is profit. Then $25.95 profit, 








plus $9.05 expenses makes $35, for which sum suit was 
brought. It will be observed that the plaintiffs did not bring 
an action to enforce the contract (since the defendant’s 


right to discontinue was recognized), but to recover damages 
for its breach. 

The trial justice ruled that the proper measure of dam- 
ages was “the contract price for the whole year, less the 
amount paid and the net amount that the plaintiff earned 
for the nine months by other use of the space engaged by 
the defendant,” holding that “the plaintiffs may show the 
usual or average price charged for a similar space during the 
nine months. From this they may deduct the usual or 


| average commissions paid for bringing in an “ad” for this 


space for nine months and the cost of setting up new matter for 


| the space left open by the defendant. The difference between the 


contract price and the net earnings so arrived at would seem 


| to include all damages suffered by the plaintiffs. 


| 
| 
| 





Under this ruling, he declined to admit evidence offered 
This the Ap- 


y 


by plaintiffs to show expenditures and profits. 
pellate Term held to be erroneous, saying: 
The main question here is what rule of damages should 
be applied in plaintiffs’ behalf. They held a year’s contract. 
They were to receive $35 for a year’s advertising. The de- 
fendant broke the contract. She must, therefore, make up 
to the plaintiffs for their actual loss, the loss of the benefit 
to them in case the contract had been carried out. The 


~rule to be applied is to ascertain the amount of money it 


would have cost plaintiffs to carry out their part of the con- 
tract, including in this case the expense of commissions and 
deduct this amount from the contract price of $35. The differ- 
ence would represent the benefit which the plaintiffs would 
have enjoyed had the contract been carried out. This is the 
only rule that is fairly deducible from the opinion rendered 
on the former appeal. See also Sec. 618, Sedgwick on 
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Damages, 8th Ed. In estimating these damages we think “Thus, although no woman has suffered the death pep. 
there should be no deduction from the plaintiffs’ demand | alty in New York County in twenty years, the average nym. 
based upon the fact that for three-quarters of a year they ber of convictions for crime is practically the same for 


had the use of the space formerly occupied by defendant’s 
advertisement. There is no reasonable ground for such a 
charge against the plaintiffs. It may be that had the con- 
tract provided for a space located in a special and prominent 
part of the paper plaintiffs’ claim might be reduced by the 
amount of their profits from others for nine months’ use of 
this space. But here the advertisement was to take its 
place in a very small space anywhere among numerous others. 
Assume that this space was occupied by another advertise- 
ment for the remaining nine months, the acceptance and 
publishing of this additional advertisement did not depend 
upon plaintiffs having control of the space formerly used 
iby the defendant. It would have been inserted and published 
whether or not the defendant kept her contract. It needed 
only a cutting out of a small amount of reading matter to 
do this. We, thercfore, think that the court below should 
give no consideration in this particular case to which use 
was made of this advertising space for the remaining nine 
months of defendant’s contract. 

A recent case decided in Massachusetts (D. O. Haynes 
& Co. vs. Nye, 185 Mass. 507) is very nearly on all fours with 
the present. There the facts were that Nye requested the 
publisher to “insert our advertisement to occupy the space 
of four inches and to be inserted one time a week for twelve 
months,” for which the advertiser agreed to pay $300, in 
monthly payments: 

The advertiser refused to furnish copy to fill the space, 
whereupon the publisher inserted therein an advertisement 
which had previously been printed in another newspaper. 
This, it seems, was done over the protest of the advertiser, 
who claimed that some of the goods advertised were not 
kept in stock, though he still refused to furnish copy. The 
advertisement continued to run nine months over the pro 
tests of the advertiser. The puwhblisher’s declaration was in 
three counts, the first to recover damages for breach of the 
contract, the second to recover the contract price for the 
performance of the contract, and the third upon an account 
annexed. 

Here the court observed: 

“He (defendant) is liable to the plaintiff in damages for 
the breach, and these damages may include the profits that 
the plaintiff might have made under the contract. His re- 
fusal to furnish an advertisement to be published or to con- 
sent to the publication of the former advertisement, put it 
out of the power of the plaintiff to perform the contract, and 
its only ground of recovery is the breach for which it should 
be awarded damages. There was evidence that the damage 
to the plaintiff would be the contract price, and this would 
have ‘warranted the jury in assessing damages accordingly.” 


we 
DO JURIES FAVOR WOMEN? 

Arthur C. Train, the author of a number of interesting 
artices upon criminal trials, says that in ome respect they 
do not. In “The Saturday Evening Post” he ventures the 
opinion that (despite a few cases where verdicts have been 
rendered through maudlin sentiment or in response to popu- 
lar clamor) the same reverence for woman which arouses 
man’s sympathy when a female witness retails her wrongs, 
creates in the jury a feeling of humiliation and disgust at 
the sight of a woman really guilty of a crime. He continues: 

“They are inclined to feel that, if the evidence warrants 
it, an example should be made of her for the sake of the 
honor of the sex, and if she be of an attractive personality are 
apt to lean over backward in their determination not to be 
influenced by sympathy. This, however, goes no further 
than to create a willingness to convict. In the matter of 
degree of crime, juries undeniably favor women. These gen- 
eralizations seem to be borne out by the records. 








women as for men in proportion to the number indicted. The 
last unreversed conviction of a woman for muri 


r in th 
first degree was that of Chiarrnsiso Cignarle, in \ay, see 
Her sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. ine 
then sixteen women have been actually tried before juries 
for murder with the following results: 

Convicted of murder in first degree ........ 0 

Convicted of murder in second degree .... 3 
Convicted of manslaughter in first degree.. 

Convicted of manslaughter in second degre: 5 

BE eer et re ee | ee { 

Disagreed (case of Nan Patterson) ........ 1 

ES 6 6 Sid VORA a ROSSER WERTEN chive ee 6 

Counting the Patterson case as an acquittal, the per. 
centage of convictions to acquittals is as follows: 
Per cent Per cent 


Convictions. Acquittals. convictions acquittals, 
1886-1906 ...... 12 4 75 25 
It is distinctly interesting to compare this with the table 
showing the results of all the homicide trials for the past 
six years irrespective of the sex of the defendants: 
Per cent Per cent 
Convictions. Acquittals. convictions. acquittals, 
DE. see nnce nes 5 12 29 71 
MO winaceetiad 17 17 50 50 
es 15 11 58 12 
Bee 24 8 75 25 
MG. gticieuweas 19 14 58 42 
MeO kcssaceees 18 13 58 42 
epee 98 75 Aver.57 Aver.43 


The reader will observe that the percentage of convic- 
tions to acquittals of women defendants averages eighteen 


per cent greater than the percentage for both sexes. A more 
elaborate table would show that where the defendants are 
men there are a greater proportionate number of acquittals, 
but more verdicts in a higher degree. A verdict of man- 


slaughter in the second degree in the case of a man charged 
with murder is infrequent, but convictions of murder in the 
second degree are exceedingly common. 

The reason for the higher percentage of convictions of 
women is that fewer women who commit crime are prose 
cuted than men; that they are rarely indicted unless they 


are actually guilty of the degree of crime charged against 
them; although practically every man who is charged with 
homicide and who it seems may be found guilty is indicted for 


murder in the first degree. 


Sad 
“AT THE WILL OF THE GOVERNOR.” 

The newspapers report that a decidedly peculiar state 
of affairs in Kansas. In that Commonwealth it is 
customary to sentence murderers to death “at the will of the 
Governor.” This in itself is sufficiently strange to excite 
comment, since from a time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, it has been supposed that the 
fixing of time and place for an execution was a part of the 
court’s duty. The Governor of Kansas is certainly an exect- 
tive officer in more senses than one. 

But the most. peculiar working of the system is yet to 
appear. In the cases of fifty or more murderers, the courts 
have practically said: “We have found this man guilty; 
now. Mr. Governor, please be so good as to arrange the 
details of the hanging.” Their Excellencies, however, have 
not been pleased to do anything of the sort. Result that for 
want of exercising the gubernatorial will, the aforesaid fifty 
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and more murderers languish comfortably in jail with no 
immediate prospect of suffering the punishment of the law. 

Governor Hoch has made this remarkable statement: 

“T shall not will that these men be put to death, and fur- 
thermore, the present Governor never will approve the hang- 
ing of any man. Do you suppose that if I had a man on the 
gallows with my hand on the lever ready to spring the trap 
I'd do it? Suppose I should say to that poor creature, ‘Do 
you believe in the immortality of the soul?’ and he should 
answer, ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you believe in heaven and hell and that 
you will go to one or the other of these places?’ and he should 
gay ‘I do,’ do you suppose I would spring that trap and say, 
‘Go to hell, then.’ Indeed, I would not. What a beautiful 
spectacle it would be to see fifty men all in a row hanged 
at the same time!” 

Even admitting that the death penalty is a relic of the 
dark ages—productive of no good and much ‘harm, still it is 
contained in the statute books, and to ignore the law because 
of personal squeamishness is nothing more or less than 
moral cowardice. We fancy that every judge experiences 
feelings similar to those of Governor Hoch, but is that any 
reason why he should suspend the sentence of every con- 
victed criminal? An officer sworn to administer the law who 
permits his personal feelings to sway him, furnishes a spec- 
tacle far from edifying. 


. 


A BENEFICIARY’S INTEREST IN GRATUITY FUNDS. 

Holmes vs. Seaman, decided by the New York Court of 
Appeals (184 N. Y. 486), is a case to which attention should 
be directed. In 1886, plaintiff's father was a member of the 
New York Produce Exchange and a subscriber to its gratuity 
fund. Defendant loaned him money-in order that he might 
pay an indebtedness to the Oriental Bank, taking as security 
the certificate of meimbership. Until 1891 defendant paid 
Holmes’ yearly dues and the assessments called for by the 
trustees of the gratuity fund. The value of the membership 
certificate having declined, as further security Holmes’ wife 
and his daughter (the plaintiff) assigned so much of their 
interests in $10,000, payable to them out of the gratuity 
fund upon Holmes’ death as would reimburse the defendant 
for $3,614 and all further sums which he should pay for 


dues and assessments. Query, were the assignments, as con- 


tended, inherently void? 

A by-law of the Exchange relative to the gratuity fund 
provided that “Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as constituting any estate in esse which can be mortgaged 
or pledged for the payment of any debts; but it shall be 
construed as the solemn agreement of every subscribing mem- 
ber * * * to make a gift to the family of each de- 


ceased member, and of the exchange to collect and pay over 
to the family the said gift.” 


The language of this by-law is such as to constitute a 
clear and unmistakable prohibition against the assignment 
or pledge by the beneficiaries of any interest in the gratuity 
fund of the New York Produce Exchange in payment or to 
secure the payment of a debt having no relation to such fund 
and in no wise incurred for the purpose of keeping alive the 
interest of the beneficiaries in such fund. So far, therefore, 


as the f assignment assumed or purported to charge the 


interest of the plaintiff in the gratuity fund with any liability 
on account of the debt to the Oriental Bank of $3,614 owing 
by Holmes to the Oriental Bank and paid by the defendant, 
together with the interest thereon, that assignment, so the 
court held, was void. 

In the same instrument, however, and wholly irrespective 
of the contents of the second assignment. the plaintiff ex- 
Pressly authorized and empowered the New York Produce 
Exchance, its trustees and managers, or the trustees of the 
gratuity fund, to pay over to the defendant, not only the said 
sim of $3,614 with interest thereon, but “such further sums 











of money as he, the said Egbert B. Seaman, shall or may 
pay to the said Produce Exchange or the trustees of the 
gratuity fund thereof, hereafter, for or on account of dues 
or assessments upon the said certificate, together with in- 
terest on each of such payments from the date thereof,” 
and the principal question presented upon this appeal is 
whether or not this portion of the instrument was effectual 
to constitute a legal charge or lien upon the plaintiff's in- 
terest in the gratuity fund to the extent of the sum paid out 
by the defendant to the Produce Exchange upon the faith of 
the instrument and for the purpose of keeping the plaintiff's 
interest in that fund alive. 

The referee answered this question in the negative on 
the authority of McCord vs. McCord (40 App. Div. 275). In 
that case the assignment was made during the life of the 
member of the Produce Exchange by his wife, who was the 
sole beneficiary of the fund, and the husband joined in the 
assignment. The instrument was executed to secure the 
plaintiff for advances made or to be made, and the evidence 
tended to show that the plaintiff made advances upon the 
faith of the assignment partly for the support of the member 
and his wife and partly to pay assessments imposed upon 
the member under the gratuity plan. The Appellate Division 
held that the member’s interest in the gratuity fund was not 
thus assignable, and Mr. Justice Barrett, who wrote the 
opinion of the court, quoted the language of Cullen, J., in 
Kemp vs. New York Produce Exchange (34 App. Div. 175), 
where he said: “The by-laws provide, in express terms, that 
nothing therein contained shall be construed as constituting 
any interest which can be mortgaged or pledged for the pay- 
ment of any debt. Equally it was incapable of assignment. 
It was the intention to create provision for the family of the 
deceased member, which should Be beyond the hazard of loss 
from pecuniary misfortune.” 


“So far as the McCord case decides that a beneficial in- 
terest in the gratuity fund of the New York Produce Ex- 
change could not be assigned as security for a pre-existing 
debt,” the Court of Appeals says, “and that no valid charge 
could be made thereon for any future indebtedness outside of 
payments necessary to keep alive the interest of the bene 
ficiaries in the fund, we think that the decision was correct. 
We are unable to approve it, however, so far as it denies to a 

eneficiary in the gratuity fund the power to charge his inter- 
ests with the repayment of such amounts of money as may be 
paid by another to maintain that interest in existence, and 
without which payments it must have been absolutely de- 
stroyed.” 

To hold that this may not be done would be to defeat 
1e manifest purpose of the by-laws, as expressed by Mr. 
Cullen in Kemp vs. New York Produce Exchange 

supra), where he declared it to be the intention to create 
a provision for the family of a deceased member which 
should be beyond the hazard of loss from pecuniary misfor- 

Take the case of the wife or child of a member of the 
exchange who had paid his dues and assessments for years 
and suddenly found himself unable to pay them any longer. 
The wife or child is equally destitute. None of the parties 
in interest has any means whereby to provide for the pay- 
ment of the assessments, without which the right of the 
wife or child to receive anything whatever from the gratuity 
fund will at once cease and determine. If the provision in 
the by-laws against any assignment is deemed to be a pro 
hibition against creating a charge upon the beneficial interest 
which will reimburse a third party for advances made to 
prevent its destruction, then under such circumstances all 
that has been paid by the member during his lifetime will 
go for naught, and the widow or orphan will be left penniless. 
A construction which will have this effect should not be 
adopted unless it is the only construction of which the by- 
law is capable. 
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Upon the evidence in the two cases the defendant was 
entitled to receive out of the plaintiff's interest in the 
gratuity fund the aggregate of all the amounts paid by him 
after the execution of the assignment on account of dues 
upon Holmes’ certificate of membership and the assessments 
against Holmes on account of the gratuity fund with interest 
upon such payments from the dates at which they were 
made. He was not entitled to receive anything on account 
of the debt of Holmes paid to the Oriental Bank or interest 
thereon. The whole of the amount payable out of the gratuity 
fund on account of Holmes’ membership was payable to the 
plaintiff less the sum heretofore mentioned as due to the 
defendant on account of the amounts paid by him to save 
the plaintiff's interest. 


w 
LO vs. U. S. 

Some years ago, one of the speakers at an American 
Bar Association Convention referred to our Uncle Samuel 
as “the hardest creditor and most delinquent debtor.” The 
truth of this remark is made manifest from time to time. 
Recently an excellent illustration has been afforded. 

Some fifteen odd years ago the Great White Father 
dickered with poor Lo for the Colville reservation in Wash- 
ington. The aborigines agreed to sell a million and a half 
acres of their land for a dollar an acre. Needless to say, 
they observed their side of the contract. They had to. Con- 
gress solemnly ratified the sale, the Government took 
seizure and thereafter, of course, all interest in the trans- 
action ceased. The fact that the Indians failed to receive the 
stipulated cash is immaterial and irrelevant. Another gold 
brick was added to the monument which commemorates our 
dealings with the redmen. 

The years rolled on. Lo retained pale-face counsel, who 
undertook to secure the passage of an appropriation bill in 
consideration of 15 per cent of the proceeds. Considerable 
energy was expended—wasted rather—for the legal “pull” did 
not measure up to the requisite standard of strength. Then 
Messrs. Butler & Vale took charge for a prospective fee of 
10 per cent, and threshed the matter out before a few 
committees. The senior member of the firm, by the way, 
is ex-Senator Marion Butler. Congress now began to see 
the matter in a new light and a bill was passed appropriating 
the necessary $1,500,000, 10 per cent of which, as we figure 
it, amounts to $150,000. 

Now, we are not in anywise criticising Butler & Vale. 
We have no doubt that their fee was fairly earned. If the 
claim had not been placed in their hands or in hands equally 
powerful, the claim would undoubtedly have remained un- 
settled ’till the crack of doom. Whether this reflection will 
prove particularly. consoling to the Indians, however. is open 
to inquiry. The latter were entitled to the funds without any 
deduction. As a plain matter of justice, the $150,000 cost of 





collection should have been paid by the Government. We | 


freely pour out millions in war times to preserve “the Na- 
tional honor,” but in times of peace we are more economical. 
Our own private opinion is that the Government has 


es, 
——— 


emerged from this affair with the aforesaid “Nationa! honor” 
pretty badly splotched and dented. However, as ti Indian 
iby a fiction pleasing to all, is supposed to be th: 


ward o 
the nation, perhaps the less said about the Colvill: i 
tion claim, the better, 
ww 
WHEREIN !S THE PROFIT? 
Though a man gain the whole world, if he lose his ow, 
soul in the process, wherein is the profit? The (uotation 


is not exact, but it will serve. 

When the head of a Chicago packing establishment has 
attained such a point that the expenditure of the income 
upon his invested principal becomes a sheer impossibility 
(for we cannot spend beyond a certain point, however hard 
we may try), what earthly interest can he have in maintain. 
ing such conditions as are shown to exist in Packingtown? 

We are inclined to think that the average individual 
would -feel decidedly uncomfortable if he thought that such 
a business was being conducted in such a manner under 
his auspices. That uncertain portion of our mental makeup 
which for want of a better term we call conscience, must 
make a few remarks once in a while. It cannot be exactly 
pleasing to reflect that one has murdered many thousands of 
one’s fellow men, some of them self-sacrificing individuals, 
who have been so foolish as to don blue uniforms and go 
forth to do battle for an ideal. Putting aside all the moral 
aspects of the situation, wouldn’t you think the idea would 
worry them once in a while? Wouldn’t it worry you? 

And suppose you were an eminent legal luminary who 
drew an annual retainer for defending such a system of 
unspeakable iniquity—how would you feel about it? To ask 
you to appear for Jimmy O’Donohue, who had murdered a 
companion of the bottle, you would regard as an unspeakable 
affront. And yet when the grand reckoning comes, it is our 
private belief that poor drink befuddled Jimmy will make a 
much better showing than your clients, in the court from 
whose findings, appeals and writs of error do not lie. 

And what is your share of responsibility, O Counsel 
versed in all the shifts and quirks of the statutes? Will 
your ability to observe the letter while destroying the spirit, 
avail you then? Surely you are sufficiently acquainted with 
legal terminology to understand the meaning of the expres- 
sion, accessory before the fact and after it! 

Very likely this is all foolishness. If a copy of this 
magazine should chance to fall into the hands of one of the 
gentlemen referred to—an unlikely occurrence—we can pic- 
ture to ourselves the amused smile with which he would read 
this screed. He might even quote that much misapplied 
phrase concerning the suryival of the fittest, meaning thereby 
to arrogate to himself the dignity of the finest example cf 
his Maker’s handiwork. Intoxicated with the power which 
unlimited wealth confers, he moves in a haze which causes 
things to lose their true proportions. Appeals to such 4 
one is useless. There is no joint in his armor of self- 
sufficiency. Our trust lies in the force of public opinion 
acting on courts and legislatures. 
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List of State Bar Associations in the United States. 


American Bar Association; George R. Peck, Chi- 
cago, lll, President; John Hinkley, Baltimore, Md., Secre- 
tary. 

Alabama; Alabama State Bar Association; George P. 
Harrison, Opelika, President; Alex. Troy, Montgomery, Sec- 
retary. , 

\rizona; The Bar Association of Arizona; M. A. Smith, 
Tucson, President; raul Renau Ingles, Phoenix, Secretary. 

Arkansas; Bar Association of Arkansas; Joseph M. Stay- 
ton, Newport; President; Roscoe R. Lynn, Little Rock, 
Secretary. 

California; California State Bar Association; Lloyd C. 
Comegys, San Francisco, President; Walter S. Brann, San 
Francisco, Secretary. 

Colorado; Colorado Bar Association; Henry T. Rogers, 
Denver, President; Lucius W. Hoyt, Denver, Secretary. 

Leiaware; Delaware State Bar Association; Benjamin 
Nields, Wilmington, President; T. Bayard Heisel, Wilming 
ton, Secretary. 

District of Columbia; Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia; William F. Mattingly, Washington, President; 
Charles W. Claggett, Washington, Secretary. 

Georgia; Georgia Bar Association; T. A. Hammond, At- 
Janta, President; Orville A. Park, Macon, Secretary. 

liawaii; Hawaiian Bar Association; A. G. M. Robertson, 
Honciulu, President; Charles F. Clemmons, Honolulu, Sec- 
retary. 

litinois; Illinois Staie Gar Association; George T. Page, 
Peoria, President; James H. Matheny, Springiield, Secre- 
tary. 

Indian Territory Bar Association; Joseph G. Ralls, 
Atoka, President; F. H. Kellogg, South McAlester, Sec- 
retary. 

ludiana; State Bar Association of Indiana; Charles L. 
Jewe.., New Albany, President; Merrill Moores, Indianapo- 
lis, Secretary. 

lowa; lowa State Bar Association; W. H. Baily, Des 
Moines, President; Charles M. Dutcher, lowa City, Secretary. 

Kansas; Bar Association of the State of Kansas; Charles 
W. Smith, Stockton, President; D. A. Valentine, Topeka, 
Secretary. : 

Kentucky; Kentucky State Bar Association; D. L. Thorn- 
ton, Versailles, President; R. A. McDowell, Louisville, Sec- 
retary. 

Louisiana; Louisiana Bar Association; Edwin T. Mer- 
rick, New Orleans, President; W. S. Benedict, Ne wOrleans, 
Secretary. 

Maine; Maine State Bar Association; Orville D. Baker, 
Augusta, President; Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta, Secretary. 

Maryland; Maryland State Bar Association; John P. 
Briscoe, Prince Frederick, President; James U. Dennis, Bal- 
timore, Secretary. 

Michigan; Michigan State Bar Association; William J. 
Howard, Kalamazoo, President; W. J. Landman, Grand 
Rapids, Secretary. 

Minnesota; Minnesota State Bar Association; A. C. Wil- 
kinson, Crookston, President; Charles W. Farnham, St. Paul, 
Secretary. 

Mississippi; Mississippi State Bar Association; G. D. 
Shands, Oxford, President; S. M. Smith, Lexington, Secre- 
tary. 

Missouri; Missouri Bar Association; Robert F. Walker, 
St. Louis, President; R. E. Ball, Kansas City, Secretary. 





Montana; Montana Bar Association; A. C. Gormley, Great 
Falls, President; Edward C. Russel, Helena, Secretary. 

Nebraska; Nebraska State Bar Association; E. C. ‘Cal- 
kins, Kearney, President; Roscoe Pound, Lincoln, Secre- 
tary. 

New Hampshire; Bar Association of the State of New 
Hampshire; Samuel C. Eastman, Concord, President; Arthur 
H. Chase, Concord, Secretary. 

New Jersey; New Jersey State Bar Association; Allen B. 
Endicott, Atlantic City, President; William J. Kraft, Camden, 
Secretary. 

New Mexico; New Mexico Bar Association; W. A. Haw- 
kins, Alamagordo, President; Edward L. Bartlett, Santa Fe, 
Secretary. 

New York; New York State Bar Association; ; Joseph 
H. Choate, President; Frederick E. Wadhams, Albany, Sec- 
retary. 

North Carolina; North Carolina Bar Association; Clem- 
ent Manly, Winston, President; J. Crawford Biggs, Durham, 
Secretary. 

North Dakota; State Bar Association of North Dakota; 
lf. A. Libby, Park River, President; W. H. Thomas, Leeds. 
Secretary. 

Ohio; Ohio State Bar Association; Edward Kibler, New- 
ark, President; Edward B. McCarter, Columbus, Secretary. 

Oregon; Oregon Bar Association; William M. Coke, 
Portland, President; Robert Treat Platt, Portland, Secre: 
tary. 

Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania Bar Association; J. B. Cala- 
han, Philadelphia, President; William H. Staake, Philadel- 
phia, Secretary. 

Rhode Island; The Rhode Island Bar Association; Fran- 
cis Colwell*, Providence, President; Howard B. Gorham, 
Providence, Secretary. 

South Carolina; South Carolina Bar Association; Robert 
Aldrich, Barnwell, President; Hunter A. Gibbes, Columbia, 
Secretary. 

South Dakota; South Dakota Bar Association; A. W. 
Burtt, Huron, President; John H. Voorhees, Sioux Falls, Sec- 
retary. 

Tennessee; Bar Association of Tennessee; Edward T. 
Sanford, Knoxville, President; Robert Lusk, Nashville, Sec- 
retary. ° 
Texas; Texas Bar Association; H. M. Garwood, Houston, 
President; A. E. Wilkinson, Austin, Secretary. 

Utah; State Bar Association of Utah; Parley L. Wil- 
liams, Salt Lake City, President; J. Wolcott Thompson, Salt 
Lake City, Secretary. j 

Vermont; Vermont Bar Association; H. Henry Powers, 
Morrisville, President; John H. Mimms, St. Albans, Secre- 
tary. 

Virginia; Virginia State Bar Association; Archer A. 
Phiegar, Christiansburg, President; John B. Minor, Rich- 
mond, Secretary. 

Washington; Washington State Bar Association; Francis 
H. Brownell, Everett, President; C. Will Shaffer, Olympia, 
Secretary. 

West Virginia; West Virginia Bar Association; W. W. 
Brannon, Weston, President; Nelson C. Hubbard, Wheeling, 
Secretary. 

Wisconsin; State Bar Association of Wisconsin; A. A. 
Jackson, Janesville, President; Cornelius J. Haring, Mil 
waukee, Secretary. 


*Deceased. Stephen A. Cooke is First Vice-President. 
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Annual Conventions 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the American Bar Association wili 
be held in St. Paul, Minn., on August 29th, 30th and 31st. ‘i‘he 
program has not as yet been announced. 





ALABAMA. 

Following is the program of the Alabama State Bar 
Association’s twenty-ninth annual meeting held at An- 
niston, on Friday and Saturday, July 6 and 7, 1906: 

The meeting on Friday will be held in the Circuit Court 
room, and will be opened at 10 o'clock a. m. by the address 
of the President, Hon. George P. Harrison. This will be fol- 
lowed by: 

Report of Central Council. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

Report of the Executive Committee. 

Report of the Committee on Jurisprudence and Law Re- 
form, by the Chairman, Hon. John M. Chilton. 

Paper by Hon. Daniel Partridge, Jr., on “The Rationale 
of Interference by Injunction with Criminal 
Under Void Municipal Ordinances.” 

Report of the Committee on Judicial Administration and 
Remedial Procedure by the Chairman, Hon. A. H. Alston. 

Paper by Henry Fitts, Esq., on “Trial Courts in Ala- 
bama.” 


Prosecutions 


Paper by Francis G. Caffey, Esq., on “Chief Justice Geo. 
W. Stone,” a sketch. 

Report of the committee on legal education and admis- 
sion to the bar, by the chairman, Shelby S. Pleasants, Msn. 

Report of the committee on correspondence by the chair- 
man, Hon. F. G. Bromberg. 

Annual address by Hon. Judson Harmon of Ohio, on ‘Tze 
Independence of the Judiciary.” 

Report of the committee on legislation by the chairman, 
Hon. J. J. Mayfield. 

Paper by Ephraim H. Foster, Esq., on “Inference vs. 
Evidence.” 

The meeting on Saturday will be held at Oxford Lake, 
and will be opened by the report of the committee on puwuli- 
cation, by the chairman, L. M. Moseley, Esq. 

Paper by P. A. McDaniel, Esq., on “Damages Recoverable 
for Mental Anguish When Unattended by Pecuniary J.oss or 
Circumstances of Sickness or Death.” 

Report of the committee on grievances, by the chairman, 
George P. Jones, Esq. 

Paper by John W. Tomlinson, Esq., on “The Judicary.” 

Report of the committee on local bar associations by tiie 
chairman, Hon. W. T. Sanders. 

Election of officers. 

A dinner will be given by the Calhoun County Bar Asso- 
ciation to the members of the Alabama State Bar Association 
at Oxford Lake on Saturday, July 7, at 2 p. m. 

Members of the bar desiring to become members of thie 
association will notify John London, Esq., chairman Central 


Council, Birmingham, Ala., who will present the applications 
to the association. 





ARKANSAS AND TEXAS. 
The forthcoming joint meeting of the Texas-Arkansas 
Bar Association, at Texarkana, is the first of its kind ever 
held in the Southwest. The following is the revised program. 
The meeting to be held at Texarkana, July 10, 11 and 12: 
Tuesday, July 10—First day—Morning, 10 a. m. 
Address of Welcome—W. H. Arnold, Texarkana. 





of Bar Associations. 


(a.) Response by representative of Arkansas Bar Asggo. 
ciation—Joseph T. Robinson, Lonoke. 
(b.) Response by representative of Texas Bai 


ASSo- 

ciation. 

Annual address—Joseph M, Stayton, President Ar!.ansas 
Bar Association. 

Annual Address—H. M. Garwood, President Texas Bar 
Association. 

Afternoon, 2 p. m.: 

Address—Judge U. M. Rose, Little Rock, Ark. 

Paper—Judge R. G. Street, Galveston, Tex., “Evolution 


of Law.” 

Paper—Jordan F. Sellers, Morrillton, Ark. 

Discussion of above papers. 

Evening, 8 p. m.—Session of the various committees 
from both the Arkansas and Texas Bar Associations. 
arations of reports, etc. 

Second Day—July 11, morning, 10 a. m.: 

Address—Judge Seldon P. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo 

Paper—Louis Rhoton, Little Rock, Ark. 

Paper—T. W. Gregory, Austin, Tex. 

Discussion of above pepers. 


Prep- 


Afternoon, 2 p. m.—Separate sessions of each association 
for the purpose of hearing reports of committees, electing 
members and such other business as each association ‘n 
necessary to transact. 

Third Day—Morning, 10 a. m.: 

Address—Justice David J. Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Paper—Sam B. Dabney, Houston, Tex. 

Paper—John M. Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 

Discussion of above papers. 


iS 


Afternoon, 2 p. m.—Separate sessions of each associa- 
tion for taking up the unfinished business left over from the 
second day’s meeting, and election of officers, members and 
selection of place of next meeting. 

Evening, 8 p. m—Banquet. 

Toastmaster—H. M. Garwood, of Texas. 

Toasts will be responded to by J. D. Conway, Texarkana, 
Ark.; Judge Yancey Lewis, Dallas, Tex.; S. M. Naylor, Pine 
Bluff; Robert L. Rogers, Little Rock, Ark.; Lon Mathis, Wi- 
chita Falls, Tex. Pesides the above, the three distinguishec 
guests will be asked to respond to appropriate toasts. 


COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE. 

The annual conveniioa cf the Commercial Law League of 
America will be held this year at the Battery Park Hotel, 
Asheville, N. C., July 30 to August 2. The following is the 
program: 

Monday, July 30.—Meeting of Executive Committee, fore- 
noon and afternoon. 8 P. M., Reception and Dance. 

Tuesday, July 31.—10 A. M., Convention called to order 
by the President; Address of Welcome by Hon. Alfred S. 
3arnard, Mayor of Asheville; Response to Address of Wel- 
come by Hon. F. L. Siddons, Washington, D. C., Ex-President 
Commercial Law League; Annual Address by President 
George Wentworth Carr; Reports of Officers and Com- 
mittees. 2 P. M., Depart by special train to Lake Toxaway; 
Dinner, 6 P. M., at Toxaway Inn, returning leave Toxaway 
about 8 P. M. 

Wednesday, August 1—10 A. M., Address by Hon. W. L. 
Penfield, State Department, Washington, D. C., Subject, ‘“In- 
ternational Arbitration”; Miscellaneous Business. 2 P. M. 
Address by Hon. J. C. Pritchard, Judge United States Cir- 
cuit Court, Asheville, N. C., Subject, “The Bankruptcy Law.” 
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Judge Pritchard will discuss especially the procedure in 
Bankruptcy with reference to Appeals and Review. Another 
speaker may discuss other phases of the subject; general 
discussion of Bankruptcy matters. 4:30 P. M., Drive through 
Biltmore Estate to Biltmore House. 8 P. M., Grand Annual 
Ball. 

Thursday, August 2.—10 A. M., Address by Gov. N. C. 
Blanchard, of Louisiana; subject not yet announced; dis- 
cussion of topics of vital interest to League, speakers to be 
announced later. 2 P .M., Election of Officers; Miscellaneous 
Business. 8 P. M., Annual Banquet. 

The League members who will make after-dinner speeches 
will be announced later. 

Among the guests who will respond to toasts will be 
Gov. R. B. Glenn, of North Carolina, and Hon. John Temple 
Graves, of Georgia. 

The personnel of the committees being not yet completely 
assigned, the committees will be named a little later. 

GEORGE M. NAPIER, 
For the Committee of Arrangements. 






ILLINOIS. 

The annual meeting will be held at the Chicago Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, on July 12 and 13, 1906, and the annual 
address will be delivered by James Hagerman, of St. Louis. 

The President’s address will be delivered by George 
T. Page, of Peoria, President of the association. The Legis- 
lation of the Session of 1905 of the General Assembly of 
Illinois, and the judicial decisions in reference to it, and 
other subjects, will be considered. 

M. J. Daugherty, of Galesburg, will deliver an address 
on the “Law of Primary Elections,” and William R. Cur- 
ran, of Pekin, will deliver an address on “Graft.” 

These subjects will be considered by the association, and 
the members are requested to present their views. 

It is planned that there shall be a general and full dis- 
cussion by the members of the association on “Municipal 
Ownership.” Clarence S. Darrow, of Chicago, will open in 
favor of such ownership, and William R. Hunter, of Kan- 
kakee, will open in opposition thereto. 

Robert McMurdy, of Chicago, will deliver an address 
on “The Municipal Courts of Chicago.” 

The usual reports of committees will be presented ana 
considered, and the session will close with the reception and 
banquet as heretofore. 

The addresses at this meeting will be somewhat fewer 
in number than in former years. This will afford more time 
for the discussions, and it is hoped that it will lead to more 
practical results. 

In the selection of the time and place the Executive Com- 
mittee has been guided by the expressions of many of the 
members. There are some advantages and some objections 
peculiar to each season, but the mid-summer sessions at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel seemed to suit most, as they conflict 
with fewer terms of court than any other time, and they 
afford an opportunity to combine an outing of a few days 
With attendance upon this meeting. 





INDIANA. 

The following is the programme for the annual meeting 
at West Baden and French Lick, July 10, 11 and 12, the 
sessions being held at West Baden Springs Hotel: 

Tuesday evening, July 10, 8 o’clock—All committees 
meet. 

Wednesday morning, July 11, 10 o’clock.—President’s 
Address, “Our Code of Criminal Procedure”; President Chas. 
L. Jewett, New Albany. 11 o’clock.—Paper, “Reminiscences 
of Some Great Indiana Lawyers”; John W. Kern, Indianapolis. 





Wednesday afternoon, 2 o’clock.—Paper, “Some Judicial 
Reforms Needed”; Sydney B. Davis, Terre Haute. Paper, 
“Suggestions as to Recent Criminal Statutes”; Solomon H. 
Ksarey, Indianapolis. 3 o’clock.—Business meeting—1l. Min- 
utes of 1905 meeting; 2. Report of Executive Committee; 3. 
Report of Treasurer; 4. Reports of committees; (a) Jurispru- 
dence and Law Reforms; (b) Judicial Administration and 
Remedial Procedure; (c) Legal Education and Admission 
to Bar; (d) Publication; (e) Grievances; (f) Admission of 
Members; 5. Election of Members; 6. Obituaries; 7. Reports 
of special committees; 8. Miscellaneous business. 

Thursday morning, July 12, 10 o’clock—Annual address, 
“The Evolution of the Right of Trial”; Honorable Horace 
H. Lurton, Nashville, Tenn. 11 o’clock.—Paper, “The Trials 
of the Trial Judge’; Honorable Joseph M. Rabb, Williams- 
port. 

Thursday afternoon, 2 o’clock—Paper, “Jeremy Ben- 
tham and American Jurisprudence”; Jesse S. Reeves, Rich- 
mond. 3 o’clock.—Election of officers. 
Thursday evening, 8 o’clock.—Dinner. 





IOWA. 


The program has been issued for the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa State Bar Association to be held at Des Moines 
on July 12 and 13. The association’s committee on law re- 
form has prepared a number of needed changes which they 
will offer to the association for discussion and adoption, amoug 
which is a recommendation that there should be adequate Jeg- 
islation providing for the punishment of a man who without 
just cause deserts his family. The following is the commit- 
tee’s report to be made to the association: 

Report of Law Committee. 
To the members of the Iowa State Bar Association: 

Your committee on law reform beg leave to submit the 
following report: 

1. *We recommend the adoption of the following: 

Resolved, That the law should be changed so as to re- 
quire and abstract to be filed in the supreme court and tlie 
cause docketed within three months after the appeal is per- 
fected, unless, upon written application to the court of a 
judge thereof, the time for filing the same is extended. 

2. That in criminal cases the appeal to the supreme 
court shall be perfected within six months from the date of the 
judgment of the lower court. 

3. That there should be adequate legislation providing 
for the punishment of a man, who without just cause, deserts 
his family. 

t. *That in empaneling a jury, sixteen men shall be 
first called, and after examination for cause peremptory chal- 
lenges shall be exercised, three on each side, each vacancy to 
be filled as the challenge is exercised, and then that the par- 
ties shall each challenge two men from the sixteen men re- 


maining after the exercise of the three peremptories as afore- 
said. 


5. That the court in its discretion may refuse to appoint 
a non-resident of the State as executor, and in case he does 
appoint a non-resident as executor, the court may require 
him to give bonds regardless of any provision of the wvill to 
the contrary. 

6. That the expense of fees for surety bonds of trustees, 
cuardians, administrators and executors may. in the discre- 
tion of the court, be allowed as part of the expenses of the 
estate as guardianship. 

7. *That in all trials of divorce cases where there is no 
appearance for the defendant, the testimony shall be taken 
in the form of depositions, or by the official reporter, and a 
transcript thereof shall be made by said reporter and filed 
in the office of the clerk within three months after the trial, 
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and the costs thereof shall be taxed as part of the costs of 
the case. 


Your committee further submit for discussion, without 
recommendation on the part of the committee, the following: 


1. As to whether legislation is advisable providing for 
the amendment of indictments. 


2. As to whether there is a confhict in the requirements 
of section 54 and section 31 of the rules of the supreme court, 
and as to whether the association should recommend a change 
in said rules. 

CHAS. A. CLARK, M. J. WADE, W. D. EVANS, JAS. W. 
BOLLINGER, H. M. REMLEY, J. H. HENDERSON, R. M. 
WRIGHT. 

*J. H. Henderson does not concur in recommendation 
Number 4. 

*W. D. Evans does not concur in recommendations Nuti- 
bers 1, 4 and 7, but recommends that they be submitied for 
discussion. 

Program of Convention. 

The program of the convention follows: 

THURSDAY, JULY 12, 10 A. M. 

Invocation. 

Address of welcome. 

Response, J. W. Hallam, Sioux City. 

Petitions, communications and papers to be referred or 
disposed of without debate.| 

Reports of officers and auditing committee. 

Admission of new members. 

Address: “The Divorce Problem and the Recent Deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court, D. D. Murphy, 
Elkader. 

2 O'CLOCK P. M. 

President’s address. 

Address: “Salus Populi Suprema Lex,” Hon. S. M. Weav 
er, Iowa Falls. 

Report of delegates to American Bar Association. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Report of special committee on laws governing juvenile 
courts and the punishment of juvenile offenders. 

Report of special committee on laws governing drawiug 
of grand and petit jurors and amendments thereto. 

Discussion. 

EVENING. 

Annual banquet. 

Toasts. 

FRIDAY, JULY 13, 9 A. M. 

General Business. 

10 O’CLOCK A. M., 

Annual address: “Freedom of the Executive in Exercis- 
ing Government Functions from Control by the Judiciary,” 
Hon. John Campbell, of Supreme Court of Colorado. 

2 O'CLOCK P. M. 

Election of officers. 

Unfinished business. 

Section on Taxation. 


MARYLAND. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the association was 
held at Ocean City, Maryland, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, July 11, 12 and 13, 1906. The headquarters of the 
association was at the Atlantic Hotel. 

The following was the programme: 

Wednesday, Juiy il, morning session, 11 o’clock.—Pres- 
ident’s Address; Report of Committee on Admissions, James 
C. Rogers, Esq., Chairman; Election of Members; Report of 


Secretary; Report of Treasurer; Appointment of Committee 
or Nominations. 


Wednesday, July 11, afternoon session, 3 o’clock.—Ad- 
dress by John J. Donaldson, Esq., of Baltimore, on “The 





Law’s Delay—Some of its Reasons, with Some Suge :esteq 
Remedies”; Report of Executive Council; Report of Com. 
mittee on Legal Education, Charles E. Fink, Esgq., ‘hair. 
man; Report of Committee on Grievances, William !:. Ag. 
kins, Esq., Chairman;; Report of Committee on Legal Biog. 
raphy, George Whitelock, Esq., Chairman. 

Thursday, July 12, morning session, 11 o’clock.—Ai: dregs 
by Hon. Hannis Taylor, on “A Government of Law a: Dis 
tinguished from a Government of Functionaries”; Discissiop 
of Reports of Committees; Miscellaneous Business; 
Business. 

Thursday, July 12, afternoon session, 3 o’clock.—Ai ress 
by James M. Munroe, Esq., of Annapolis, on “The Growth 
and Development of the Federal Constitution”; Report of 
Committee on Judicial Administration and Legal Re/orm, 
Hon. James McSherry, Chairman; Further Discussion of Re. 
ports of Committees; Unfinished Business. 

Friday, July 13, morning session, 11 o’clock.—A paper 
on “William Walsh,” by Hon. Ferdinand Williams, of Cum- 
berland; Unfinished Business; Report of Committee on Nom- 
inations; Election of Officers; Adjournment. 

Friday, July 13, 8:30 p. m—Annual Banquet, Joseph C. 
France, Esq., of Baltimore City, Toastmaster. 


New 


NEW JERSEY. 

There will be a special meeting of the State Bar Assv- 
ciation in the fall of this year at Atlantic City to take up 
and consider the proposed constitutional amendment removc- 
eling the system of judiciary in this State. 


OHIO. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Bar Association will be held at the Hotel Victory, Put-in- 
Bay, on July 10, 11, 12 and 13. The following is the pro 
gram: 

First day, Tuesday, July 10, afternoon session, 2:30 
o’clock.—Association will be called to order by F. J. Mullins, 
Chairman Executive Committee; Annual Address by the 
President, Hon. Edward Kibler; Report of Committee on 
Admissions; Report of the Secretary; Report of the Treas- 
urer. Evening session, social. 

Second day, Wednesday, July 11, morning session, 9:30 
o’clock.—The Annual Address, Hon. William H. Taft; Re- 
ports of Standing Committees—Executive, Judicial, Admin- 
istration and Legal Reform, Legal Education, Grievances; 
Address, “A Unique Figure of the Ohio Bench and Bar,” 
Hon. Selwyn N. Owen, of Columbus. Evening session, 7:30 
o’clock.—Meeting of the Judicial Districts to elect members 
of Standing Committees and Committee on Nomination of 
Officers; musicale, 8 o’clock. 

Third day, Thursday, July 12, morning session, 9:30 
o’clock.—Address, “Taxation in Ohio,” Hon. Wade H. Ellis, 
of Cincinnati; Discussion of the following topic—‘Can the 
Accumulation of Great Wealth be Regulated by Taxation.” 
Affirmative, Hon. Aaron A. Ferris, of Cincinnati; 
Hon. Alexander Hadden, of Cleveland. 
cal Sketch of Peter Hitchcock,” 
Chardon. Evening session, 7:30 o’clock.—Organization of 
Standing Committees. Social, 8 o’clock. 

Fourth day, Friday, July 13, morning session, 9:30 o'clock. 
—Discussion of Report of Committee on Judicial Administra- 
tion and Legal Reform; Report of Committee on Legal Biog- 
raphy, call by districts for the names of deceased members, 
remarks limited to five minutes; Unfinished Business; Re 
port of Committee on Nomination of Officers for the Asso 
ciation; Report on Election of Officers of Standing Com- 
mittees; Appointment by the President of three delegates 


and three alternates to the American Bar Association; Ad- 
journment. 


Negative, 
Address, “Biographi- 
Hon. W. 8S. Metcalfe, of 
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My Business is Making and Keeping Clients for Lawyers 


spending a little judiciously. 


Reduce Your Expenses. 
| select all my clients. Let me help 


Save much money by first 


you select some of yours 


| have been engaged in this work nearly nine years. 


Send references to 


because lawyers I represent have recommended my services to others. 
or create a commercial practice. 


Every year has been the best, and my business has grown steadily 


Modus Operandi mailed to lawyers desiring to increase 





VIRGINIA. 

The next annual meeting of this association will be held 
at the Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Virginia, Aug. 7th to 9th. 
The program for the meeting has not been completed m 
detail but papers will be read by Justice David J. Brewer of 
the United States Supreme Court; by Hon. A. A. Phiegar. 
ex-member of the Virginia Supreme Court and president of 
the association; by Hon. Micajah Woods, of Charlottesville, 
Va.; Hon. W. T. Shields of Lexington, Va., and Hon. FE. Hil- 
ton Jackson, Washington, D. C. 





OTHER BAR ASSOCIATIONS. 
Dates set for the conventions of other Bar Associations 


sre as follows: 
DOT sk. 6 dei habs CehRS Gon SEARS MES CEE aH eCeROSA January 14 
District of Columbia .......... Second Tuesday in January 


BRADFORD ARTHUR BULLOCK, [8th Floor, St. Paul Building, NEW YORK 





RON Ai 4s anaessesaunsnccenss First Monday in February 
BOMINN 554s dbees akenadcndananas Second Tuesday in January 
Bey TONING iso 4. s ctnceamomed First Monday in October 
New Jersey..Friday and Saturday preceding third Tuesday 

in June 
OO TOU ca ckcddutecenvastacdags Third Tuesday in January 
ee ET eee ee ee ee September 17 
CN i che nddicews nde dcvanes Third Tuesday in November 
Mee: WANN isos duis vnc shad tacutiddinisaccaes December 3 
ns GH sk dnt ee hiweadeesdesananut January 19 and 20 


No time has been fixed in the following States: Dela- 


ware, Maine, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, Ver- 
mont. 
December. 
formed, has practically ceased to exist. 


In West Virginia the convention will be held during 
In Connecticut, the association, so we are in- 








Lord Mansfield and His 


Boswell tells us that an unlucky Scotchman praising his 
native country to Dr. Johnson one day, having nothing else 
io advance, broke out with, “Scotland at least has a great 
many noble wild prospects.’ To which Johnson retorted, “I 
believe, Sir, you have a great many. Norway, too, has noble 
wild prospects; and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious 
noble wild prospects. But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest 
prospect which a Scotchman ever sees is the high road that 
leads him to England.” 

In the early part of the eighteenth century a number of 
young men took this high road to see what they could do for 
themselves in England. Amongst them there was one named 
Wedderburn, who, as Lord Loughborough, became Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and of whom Junius said, “As for 
Wedderburn there is something about him that not even 
treachery can trust.” Another was William Murray, who, as 
Lord Mansfield became Lord Chief Justice of England, and his 
name is to-day revered and beloved in every nook and corner 
of the civilized world where the blessed institutions that 
mankind has inherited from England, prevail. 

Boswell ventured on one occasion to cite him as proof 
that Seotchmen did have elements of greatness in them, 
when the old Doctor retorted, “Much may be made of a 
Scotchman if he be caught young.” 

Murray was the son of a broken down Scotch Peer who 
had four sons. The father and mother were strongly tinctured 

vith Jacobitism and William’s oldest brother, James, actually 
juitted England to dwell with the Pretender as his trusted 
ind confidential adviser. William, himself, was strongly 
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Relation to Our Laws 


suspected during his youth of a leaning toward the exiled 
Stuart, but if he ever had any penchant in that direction 
he abandoned it and became one of the most loyal supporters 
of the Hanoverian House in England. He was put at West- 
minster School when very young, and from beginning he im- 
pressed all with whom he came in contact as a youth of re 
markable powers. When in later life he fell under discussion 
between Dr. Johnson and his intimates, Boswell said, “Lord 
Mansfield is not a mere lawyer,” and Johnson replied, “No, 
sir, I never was in Lord Mansfield’s company; but Lord 
Mansfield was distinguished at the University. Lord Mans- 
field, when he first came to town ‘drank champagne with the 
wits,’ as Prior says. He was the friend of Pope.” 

He was the intimate friend of Pope, who lamented, in 
some elegant verses, that he had not dedicated himself to 
the Muses, whereby the world had lost another Ovid. 

I must pass by other features of his public life. But 
before dealing with his relation to our jurisprudence some- 
thing should be said of his part of statesman in English 
affairs. 

Lord Mansfield, prior to the time of his going on the 
Bench, and afterwards also, played a very important part in 
the public affairs of England as a politician and a statesman. 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, was one of the 
greatest orators the world has ever known, and he is in 
that galaxy of world’s characters, not numerous, really en- 
titled to be called great. Up to the time that Lord Mans- 
field went upon the Bench he had been invariably matched 
against Pitt in the great debates of the day in the House 
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of Commons, ana great and commanding as Pitt was, Mr. 
Murray, as he then was, was his peer, and never suffered by 
comparison with him. 

Horace Walpole, an unfriendly cynic, says, afiter hear- 
ing one of his great speeches, of his oratory, ‘He spoke for 
two hours and a half. His voice and manner, composed of 
harmonious solemnity, were the least graces of his speech. 
I am not aware that I ever heard so much argument, so much 
sense, so much oratory united. His deviation into the 
abstruse minutiae of the law served as a foil to the luminous 
parts cf the oration. Perhaps it was the only speech which 
in my time had real effect—that is, convinced many persons.” 

Welsby, in his “Eminent Judges,” says of it: 

“In closeness of argument, in happiness of illustration, 
in copiousness and grace of diction, the oratory of Murray 
was unsurpassed; and, indeed, in all the qualities which 
conspire to form an able debater, he is allowed to have been 
Pitt’s superior. When measures were attacked no one was 
better capable of defending them; when reasoning was the 
weapon employed, none handled it with such effect.” 

Lord Campbell says of him in his “Life”: 

“When Murray was in the House of Commons the exist- 
ence of administrations depended upon his giving or with- 
holding from them the aid of his eloquence, and in the House 
of Lords he was listened to with increased deference and 
respect. The combination of this excellence with his other 
performances is certainly much to be wondered at; for while 
his competitors were preparing for the approaching conflict. 
by conning over the works of orators and poets, he was 
obliged to devote himself to the Year Books and to fill his 
mind with the subtleties of contingent remainders and execu- 
tory devises. Who is there that could have argued against 


Mr. Justice Blackstone in the morning concerning the apppli- 
cation of the rule in Shelly’s case, and in the evening shown 


himself equal to Lord Chatham on the question of the right 
of the British Parliament to tax America, or the policy of 
declaring war against Spain?” Think of that, lawyers and 
statesmen. Which one of you could have done that? I make 
bold to say that if the best one of you had tackled Sir 
William Blackstone on the rule in Shelley’s case, he would 
have had all he wanted to do for that day. He would have 
gladly begged off from an encounter that night with Lord 
Chatham upon the right of Parliament to legislate for the 
recalcitrant American colonies. 

It was Lord Mansfield’s fortune to live through a period 
when momentous events transpired in the world, and I have 
never thought that the importance and influence of those 
events upon the fate of mankind have been sufficiently set out 
in the history of the period. I shall therefore make a slight 
deviation here to take a glance at it because Lord Mansfield 
was a great part of it. 

There is something singularly attractive to the thought- 
ful man in the quaint old City of Quebec and the Heights of 
Abraham, where Wolfe and Montcalm had it out one hun- 
dred and forty odd years ago—peace to the ashes of both 
these brave men. 

General Wolfe performed the part of a gallant and heroic 
soldier in the battle of Quebec, but it may be doubted whether 
he realized that he was an important factor in a world-wide 
drama then being enacted, that became one of the turning 
points in the history of man and his civilization. Frederick 
the Second, called “the Great,” came to the throne of Prus- 
sia in 1740. This title of honor has never been bestowed upon 
any man more justly than upon Frederick. His work in the 
world, as related to Napoleon’s, may be likened to the stand 
of order and conservatism in its last ditch, compared with 
the blare and fury, the lightning and thunder of revolution 
and chaos. 

Just about the time Frederick became King of Prussia, 
Maria Tnoeresa became Empress of Austria. Frederick had 





no more right to the Province of Silesia than he had to the 
City of Vienna, but he had an army of 60,000 of the best 
drilled troops the world ever saw, and so he became “land- 
grabber,” and seized the province. It was the beginnin: of 
all his troubles, but without it the word would probably 
have never known the giant that he proved himself to be. 

It should be said that Frederick really believed he jad 
a good title to Silesia, and even though he did not, Silesia 
was Protestant, and therefore in sympathy with Prussia, 
and totally out of sympathy with Catholic Austria. Had 
Austria succeeded in her wars with Frederick it would prob- 
ably have meant the extermination of. Protestantism by 
Roman Catholicism in Germany. 

Maria Theresa could never become reconciled to the 
robbery. Defeated and humbled in two wars she waged with 
Frederick, she persevered, nevertheless, and, in 1756, had 
succeeded in banding toge.her Austria, France, Russia, Sax- 
onye, Swden and the German Reich in an alilance to conquer 
Prussia and portion her out to the conquerors. Here was a 
King ruling less than five millions of people being set upon 
vy six powers, containing more than one hundred millions of 
people. No such disproportionate contest was ever waged. 
But Providence, at the pitch of his misfortunes, gave him an 
ally, and that an ally that served him well. 

Whilst North America was being settled France nibbled 
at the business, too. Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century she had 50,000 se.tlers here, while England at the 
same time had a million. But France said she occupied the 
military posts of advantage along the St. Lawrence and west 
of the Alleghanies to the Mississippi and the mouth of tie 
Mississippi, and that military occupation gave her all the 
territory west of the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, whilst 
England was confined to the territory east of the mountains 
and the river, forgetting that a country belongs to the set- 
tlers who can plow as well as shoot, and not to those who 
shoot only, as a great writer has said. 

This claim of France, along with other matters, brought 
England into war with her—a war waged to England's dis- 
credit, until English public opinion forced King George the 
Second to make William Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, 
prime minister, when instantly the difference ‘between a 
really great man and small men was made to appear. Pitt 
had been prime minister but a short time -when Frederick 
said: “England has been a long time in producing great men, 
but she has got one now.” With the true inspiration of 
genius, Pitt saw that the place to win Canada was upon the 
plains of Germany, and so he made a close alliance with 
Frederick, furnishing him men, and, what was of more im- 
pportance, an abundance of money, and so, after seven years 
of such a struggle as the world has never seen, Frederick 
triumphed over his enemies, and the French were driven 
out of America. This was truly an epoch-making period. 
Had the case been reversed, Roman Catholicism would prob 
able have exterminated Protestantism in Germany, and the 
whole continent of Europe would have been Roman Catholic, 
and under .oman Catholic and absolute kings, to the great 
peril of Protestantism, even in England. There would prob- 
ably have been no French Revolution, and Europe would be 
to-day wholly slave instead of being in great part free. 
France would have had a firm foothold in North America, and 
there would probably have been no American Revolution. 
The whole face of the earth would, indeed, have been different 
from what it is, and the difference would have been between 
the good and the bad. 

But the genius of Pitt, combined with the strong arm 
and genius of Frederick, turned the tide in the opposite direc- 
tion, and France, humbled and bankrupted, became a pro- 
ductive soil for her bloody, but immortal, Revolution. 

As I have said, this was a truly epoch-making period 

It opened the way for and made possible the French 
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Revolution, which is the great event in all time that eman- 
cipated thought and consolidated and established the liberties 
of mankind. 

In these great events I am glad to say that the states- 
yan, Lord Mansfield, bore a distinguished part, backing up 
his old adversary, Pitt, loyally and effectively. 

But though his part in these momentous transactions 
was all that an admirer could wish, it is not pleasing to the 
worshipper of Lord Mansfield, as every well informed lawyer 
js likely to be, to reflect that in all the contests between lib- 
erty and arbitrary power with which his time abounded, he 
was uniformly on the side of arbitrary power. I refer here 
to those contests over the law of libel which Junius has im- 
mortalized. We must reflect, however, that great as he 
was, he was not perfect, and we know that great men and 
good men have been, all through the history of mankind, 
Jed by their conserva‘ism to the side of government, how- 





ever hostile it may have been to popular rights. I have no 
doubt there are today as sincere men in Russia sustaining 
the Czar’s autocratic and oppressive rule as the world has 
ever seen. / 

I come now to deal with Lord Mansfield in the part 
where he was supreme, to wit: his relation to our juris- 
prudence. 

From the beginning of his career, Lord Mansfield was a 
devoted student of the Roman Civil Law, that great repos- 
itory of those elementary and beneficent principles that must 
ever regulate the conduct of men who dwell together in a well 
ordered society in their private rather than their political 
lives; and when the reforms that he introduced into English 
law are well analyzed most of them will be found to have 
had their source in the Civil law. 





(To be continued.) 








The Rebirth of the Corporation. 


By Peter S. Groscup, Justice of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 


By Courtesy of the American Magazine. 


In my article, Who Shall Own America? in the December 
number of the American Magazine, I endeavored to bring out 


the distinction between the thing called the “corporation” and | 


the “property domain” covered and controlled by corporaie 
ownership—the distinction between the actual property and 
its mere legal embodiment. To comprehend the national 
problem that confronts us, the keeping of this distinction in 
mind is vital. The corporation is no sin in itself. Owner- 
ship incorporated is no sin in itself. The corporation as the 


legal method of wielding large masses of individual resources | 
to a common end, has been one of the most helpful agencies | 
| the confluence of the streams enables them, to the exclusion 


of modern life. But the corporation left to do as it pleases—- 
emancipated from all care as to its character and birth, an: 
all watchfulness of its conduct afterwards—is the cause of 
the great sin that has grown up within the vast property dc- 
main covered by corporate ownership. 

I endeavored in the article mentioned to bring out that 
the pre-eminent wrong in the property domain covered by the 
corporation—the wrong that is father to nearly all the other 


wrongs—lies im the fact that in this domain control was | 
practically narrowed to an exceptional class of people, and in 
the nature of things, as they now exist, would continue to | 


narrow; and that, unlike the statesmanship which distrib- 
uted the public landed domain—so widely that the farms of 


the statesmanship dealing with corporate properties has 


shown no concern that this domain, too, should become the | 


property of the people. 
THE COUNTRY’S WBALTH IS CONTROLLED, NOT 
OWNED, BY THE FEW. 
I endeavored also to bring out this fact: This monopoly 
of proprietorship by the few, this exclusion of the many, is 


not because the actual wealth of the country is owned by the | 
few. The wealth of the country is not owned by the few. | 


It is still owned by the people. But the people at large have 
been content to deposit that wealth on financial streams. 
which in turn converge in the great money centres; and, once 
there, these streams are turned again, in one form or other, 
into the great corporate enterprises, the ownership of which 
is not returned to the people. To illustrate: five men have 
an enterprise, costing say ten millions, which they wish to 
establish. They are not possessed of the ten millions, but 
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they have the good fortune to be standing where the financial 
streams converge; so out of the stream they take the mil- 
lions in the nature of a loan, securing it by a lien upon vbe 
enterprise. To the stream they give back the bonds repre- 
senting the cost; to themselves they issue the stock repre- 
senting the proprietorship. And thus all the possibility of 
growth of successful enterprise—the wealth that ough: hon- 
estly to be created each year in the property domain covered 
by the corporation—goes, not to the many who furnish the 
capital, nor in large part to the man who furnishes the 
idea, but chiefly to the few whose advantageous position at 


of all others, to lay hands upon the cargoes as they come 
down. 


Such appropriation of the newly created wealth of the 
country through concentration of proprietorship is bad enough, 
but it is not the only evil of our corporation policy. There 
is an economic as well as a political and a moral side to this 
concentration of proprietorship. It is responsible largely for 
every extortion in the way of prices, both those paid and those 
taken, that has been practiced; for by offering, through the 
go-as-one-pleases corporation, unexampled opportunity to make 
fortunes on paper in an hour, it has bred the disposition, un- 


America are today the property of the people of America— | controlled by consctence, to make those fortunes actual by 


any device at hand. Take, for instance, the enterprises that 
have been unmecessarily overcapitalized. No over-capitaliza- 
tion, however excessive, can increase by a farthing the in- 
trinsic value of any property. Nor can it increase by a farth- 


| ing the earnings. To men who wish to hold the securities 
| ofa corporation as an investment, or to dispose of them upon 


their real merits, an honest capitalization is better than over- 


! capitalization. But over-capitalization is not without a pur- 


pose. What is that purpose? Well, to swell on paper one 
dollar into five, though both cover exactly the same fractional 
part of a corporate property, is a wonderful appeal to the 
imagination. Fifty thousand dollars on the face of a certifi- 
cate looks bigger than ten thousand. And the imagination 
justifies itself by foreseeing enormous increase of business 
and enormous economies—all of which would be very well if 
they only happened. But what happens usually is this; to 
make up for the imagined increase of business, amd the im- 
agined economies that have not come about, and at the same 
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time make good the over-capitalized securities, the price lists 
are worked and kept working just so long as effective com- 
petition can be shut out. And the present system, by con- 
verging the streams of the country’s resources to points ac- 
cessible only by the few, effectually shuts out the means 
wherewith to create competition. 


THE PROMOTER VS. THE PRODUCER. 

Look at the economic side from another angle—the angle 
of actual service obtained, rather than of prices. I take for 
illustration a well-known case. With an eye open to a big re- 
turn, Mr. A. comes into a large and growing city. He finds 
that its people are being served by an antiquated and inade- 
quate street car system. By a shrewd stroke or two, he gets 
this system into his possession. Instantly a change takes 
place. The system is enlarged, reaching territory that before 
had gone unserved. The system is rejuvenated, the latest 
cars and the latest motive power are substituted for the old- 
est. Tlhus far all is well. For the moment, and on the ex- 
terior side, Mr. A. is the genius of a beneficial progress. 

But under this exterior is an interior; and in the centre 
of this interior, curled up like a worm in the core of an ap- 
parently sound apple, is a purpose. The interior consists of 
a@ network of guarantees of existing bonds and stocks; the 
issuance of further bonds and stocks; and the maintenance of 
dividends on these new stocks. But the purpose is not to 
keep these stocks, but to sell them; not to make them of 
actual first quality, but ef seeming first quality; and to carry 
out that purpose the dividends must be pushed to the highest 
point. 

The farmer takes out of his crop something to return to 
the soil to refertilize it. The manager of a corporation, look- 
ing to the real interest of his stockholders, takes of the earn- 
ings enough to maintain the property. Not so with this pro 
moter. A proper maintenance of the property would have 
meant smaller dividends, and smaller dividends would nave 
meant lower stock market quotations. Need anyone ask the 
result? At the end of twenty years, a broken down strevet- 
car system; an indignant public; four or five thousand share- 
holders waking up to the consciousness that they have heen 
trapped and the manipulator of the “purpose” in possession 
of one of the great fortunes of the country. Now a »yublic 
corporation policy that had taken any thought of the public 
would have seen to it that throughout this period, dividends or 
no dividends, the efficiency of the system was maintained. 
A public corporation policy that had taken any thought ef the 
four or five thousand shareholders would have seen to it that 
the trick could not have been worked. 

Having shown these things then—a condition of things 
which politically, economically and morally is undoing all 
the ideals that lie at the basis of republican government—tle 
inquiry arises, What is to be the end of it all? Is there any 
cure from within? The corporation is the only structure in 
sight into which to gather and exercise the creative energies 
of America’s industrial progress. Shall it be remodeled from 
within, or torn down from without? Or shall it be allowed to 
remain as it is? 

The remedies from without are of two kinds. First, gen- 
eral public ownership, and secondly, the corporation as it ex- 
ists to-day, ‘but bitted and reined in the matter of conspiracies 
to control prices. To each of these remedies I wish to Ge 
vote a few words. 

WHAT GENERAL PUBLIC OWNERSHIP REALLY MEANS. 

In opposing a general public ownership, I do not wish to 
be understood as opposing the ownership by the public cf 
such restricted public utilities as municipal gas or lighting 
plants, water plants, or even municipal street railways, -hough 
many of the considerations against general public ownership 
are applicable here also; for I am not sure that as long as 
the city hall shall have franchises to vote, the “gray wolves” 





can be kept out; and it may become essential in the ii 'creg 
of clean city government, if for no other reason, to give » wy, 
otherwise undoubted economic advantage of private op atiog 
under public control. What I mean, when | say I © 1 cp 
posed to general public ownership, is that the people this 
country still have it in their power so to reform and op. 
struct the corporation policy of the country that, as b. veey 
the corporation thus reformed and even restricted publi. own. 
ership, the latter is to be opposed, and strenuously oppo .-d, 
One controlling economic reason for opposing pub!i: owp. 


ership is that every individual in society prospers j.;t ip 
proportion as industry gets the best there is in human capa. 
bility; on the other hand, government control and dir: ctica 


never gets, and in the nature of things never can get, al! ‘here 
is, or the best there is, in human capability. No one |ows 
this so well as he, who having been in private enterpris», zoe; 
into some enterprise controlled by government, or having been 
in government service, goes into private enterprise. 10 tie 
mind of such a person the difference is tangible, clearly dis. 
tinct, like the line dividing Kentucky from Ohio before slavery 
had been abolished. And the reason is not far to seek. 

Every enterprise of consequence has many places to fill, 
each place varying from its fellows in the kind of individual 
capability it demands. Correspondently every enterprise las 
many individuals to select from, each individual varying from 
his fellows in the kind of capability he has to give; so that 
the success of an enterprise depends, not so much upon the 
mere fact of acquiring capable men, as wpon the wise (is‘ri- 
bution of the men to their places—the right man in the riclt 
place. 

Now the government may compete with private enter- 
prise in getting capable men, but it has not thus far shown 
anything of the capacity of a private enterprise to assign 
the right man always to the right place. The agency whicn in 
private enterprise succeeds so generaly, in eventually jaid- 
ing in the night place the right man, is not simply goci in- 
tention, nor mere intelligence, but the intelligence and in- 
tention which constantly study the enterprise in hand—which 
make it the one affair in life, comstantly thought of cand 
planned for; an intelligence and intention, too, which are 
themselves as nearly as possible permanen, That kinc of 
seeking out and watchfulness, few government departments 
possess. The men in charge of government departments may 
be intelligent and well-intentioned, but they are in to-day ard 
out tomorrow. The thing under them is not their child. They 
never, as a matter of fact, get their hands and their mind fully 
into the work. And this will always be the case, for in its na- 
ture republican government is founded on short tenures and 
frequent changes. 

Nor will civil service change this. Civil service examina- 
tions may secure capable men, but no civil service examira- 
tion can assign the right man to the right place, can pick 
out of the thousand capable men just the kind of capability 
that is fitted to this place and just the kind that is fitted to 


. that. Indeed, between government control and private con- 


trol, the difference in that respect is almost the exact ditfer- 
ence between what we call true organization and what is the 
merest aggregation; for in private enterprise each mar has 
come by a process of attrition to the place he is best fitted to 
fill, while in government employment each man is dropp.d 
into his place irrespective of special fitness, and under civil 
service is riveted there. And all this is said on the assump: 
tion that politics would have no part in government owner- 
ship and operations. When we stand before that side of the 
question, efficient public ownership looks almost hopeless. 
THE GOVERNMENT PMPLOYEE ALWAYS ILL PAiD 


Government control and operation would also be Zound 
I think, to have a disadvantageous effect upon the special 
interest of the laboring man. Labor sometimes gets less than 
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the enterprise employing can afford to pay, but labor never 
gets Nore, at least for any length of time, than the enterprise 
can alford to pay. Lower efficiency therefore means low- 
ered wages. And public ownership always has been, and al- 
ways Will be on this account, attended by lower wages. ‘The 
men who are motormen on the municipal street raliways 07 
Glasgow, for instance, get a little less than thirteem cenis an 
pour; the motormen of Chicago get from twenty-one to twen- 
tyfour cents an hour. The locomotive engineer of a German 
government railroad gets fifty dollars per month; the Ameri- 
can locomotive engineer makes easily three times that much. 
And through the whole schedule of wages paid by public and 
by private enterprises, the same difference runs—a difference 
founded on the fundamental economic law that it is intelli- 
gent organization, including, above all things, the intelligent 
gelection and assignment of men, that determines what wages 
the enterprise can afford to pay. 

But there is still another side to this objection—what 
may be called its personal side—the effect of public owner- 
ship on organized labor. Much as labor organizations nave 
peen abused here and there by opposing interests, and much 
as here and there labor organizations have abused their priv- 
jieges, it is im labor organizations that the laboring man finds, 
and will continue to find, the source of bettered conditions. 

Asking for higher wages the one man is unheard. But the 
many speaking as one make themselves heard. So that the 
labor organization is the laborers’ industrial protector. 

But the many speaking as one must have some one to 
whom to speak—some concrete party with whom to deal. 
Under government ownership that party would be the whole 
public. Let not the ready sympathy of the people for allevia- 
tive measures, such as factory legisation, and the like, be 
given too wide a significance, for even” there the task was 
long and hard. Nor the readiness of the public to side in, at 
times of labor strikes, with the employees. In those situa- 
tions the public is an outside party, not the other party. Ur- 
ti] in some public controlled enterprise there is a demand }+ 
the employee for higher wages or changed conditions—some 
demand that will directly cost the public something in dollars 
and cents—the laboring man is without proof that the pubiic 
cen be more easily reached than private enterprise. 

Something in this line, however, we already know. Gov- 
ernment servants, from the highest to the lowest, are the poor- 
est paid people in America; put, man for man, against cor- 
responding grades in private enterprise—the President of the 
United States against the presidents of the great corporations, 
cabinet officers against the managers of corporation depart- 
ments, postal clerks on the railways against express clerks, 
laborers against laborers—the advantage in every case is with 
the employee of the private enterprise. And this we know, 
too, that though the matter has often been urged, the people 
at large will not listen to any proposition for increase of pay 
in the government service. Given then a private employer, or 
the public as employer, with whom to deal—the one a thou- 
sand times more accessible, and infinitely prompter to reach 
results than the other—to my mind nothing is clearer than 
that employment by the public would be folowed by a se- 
vere impairment of the influence and efficiency of the labor 
organization, and of the good it has done for its membership. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTION. 


But the fundamental objection to general public owner- 
ship—an objection so fundamental that it cannot be adequately 
stated in a line—is that to transpose from the individual to 
government, the direction, the creation and the development 
of those things which constitute industrial progress, would be 
to reverse the whole order of nature on which the past has 
been built up; the whole order that from the beginning of 
things has been evolving, out of the species, the individual; 
out of the mass, the man; putting to tha forefront the in- 





dividual; develoving and uplifting him by putting on him 
the task and the responsibility of working out the destiny 
of things. Im the light of all history, na‘ural and human, 
Socialism shows itself to be a step backward, not forward—a 
doubling back on the road along which the race has come from 
the days when no man had a hope of his own, or an individual 
part in the destiny of things. 

So much for one remedy. Now for tne other cure from 
the outside—the corporation to remain as it is to-day, but to 
be bitted and reined in the matter of conspiracy to control 
prices. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act perhaps was the most 
significant promise toward that cure. When that act went into 
effect, we were only at the beginning of the period that 
marked the davelopment of the socalled trust. How well the 
promise of cure has been fulfilled is shown by the fact that 
under the shadow of that act the greatest of the so-called 
trusts have grown up. True, the administration of President 
Roosevelt has begun a number of prosecutions. But the beef 
trust injunction, the railroad rebate injunction, and the North- 
ern Securities decree contain so far their results. With these 
results [ am finding no fault. The railroads say that they are 
obeying the injunction, and thus far the law officers of the 
government have not with success disproved, or even tried to 
disprove, that assertion. No prosecution for contempt under 
the beef trust injunction has been instituted. 

THE SHERMAN LAW DOES NOT REACH THE ACTUAL 
DISEASE. 

But no ‘hinking man will say that the Sherman Act, or the 
prosecutions thereunder, have reached the actual disease. No 
candid observer will say that thea sense of the public that 
something is wrong, indefinable as that sense may be, has been 
removed, or even modified. The corporate domain of property 
narrowly owned, though the owning corporation be bitted and 
reined, is no less than before headed toward grave danger to 
republican institutions. And if this ownership keeps on nar- 
rowing, the people at large more and mora remaining outside, 
the danger will be greater than it ever was before. Indeed, 
this cure from the outside is no cure at all. It may palliate, 
but it does not eradicate; it does not restore. Nothing will 
restore to the people of America the feeling that the oppor- 
tunities of America are for all alike, short of such reconstruc- 
tion of our corporation policy that the corporation hereafter 
shall more and more come to be an institution of the people, 
and for the people—a reconstruction which must proceed, not 
from those who aim to destroy; nor from those to whom per- 
functory regulation and prosecution is the alpha and omega 
of remedy; but from those who see that the thing before them 
is no-hing less than to remove the prejudicés and to change 
the judgments that have been growing up through a genera- 
tion; and to do this the foundations of the corporation must be 
laid anew, and laid clean and firm. 

But some one at this point inquires: Assume the cor- 
poration policy of the country to be reconstructed as you de- 
sire, how will the peopleization of the corporate domain show 
itself in the concrete? What evolution may we expect? The 
best way to answer inquiries of that kind is to show what has 
been done, and what has succeeded; and space will permit me 
to do this only by showing types of what has been done, 
examples of what has succeeded. 

The examples I choose fall under three heads: 
porate 


(a) cor- 
property successfully and safely owned by large num- 
bers of people who have put their individual resources into 
their proprietorship; (b) corporate property interesting as: 
owners, or copartners in its profits, its wage earners; and (c) 
corporate property which in addition to serving the best in- 
teres‘s of its shareholders fulfills the further purpose of serv- 
ing the best interests of the community in which it operates, 
thus illustrating the prospective economic side of the cor- 
pora‘e domain peopleized. 
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ONE WAY TO LET THE PEOPLE IN. 


The first type then—corporate property successfully and 
safely owned ‘by large numbers of people who have put their 
individual resources into their proprietorship. Among raii- 
road companies several may be instanced, one or two of them 
running out from Chicago. Of the capital stock of one of 
these roads, more tham one-half is held in quantities of less 
than five hundred shares—one-fifth in quantities of less than 
one hundred shares. Many of the owners are merchants, ar- 
tisans and farmers living along the line. The arrangement of 
the securities is simple. The road has not skipped a divi- 
dend in forty-six years. It has declared few extra dividends 
—none in twenty years. The ideal of the whole management 
has been not stock jobbing, but investment. And, in the 
diffusion of ownership, this policy has borne fruit. 


Many other cases of like character could be cited, some 
of them railways, some manufacturing corporations. I have 
in mind a manufacturing corporation that has been owned by 
practically one set of people for forty years—a stock list which, 
considering the capital represented, is widely distributed, and 
unless engulfed in some gigantic reorganization, will continue 
to be owned probably by the same people and their descend- 
ants for as many years to come. [If you ask me what are the 
qualities that in the corporations named have given per- 
manency to their ownership, my answer is: Simplicity of 
organization; immunity from over capitalization; attention to 
the duties and details of maintenance; dividends conserva- 
tively and therefore regularly earned. In other words, these 
are corporate emterprises which though free from governmental 
supervision have been conducted as if constantly under the 
government’s eye. 


BRING WAGE EARNERS INTO PARTNERSHIP. 


This brings me to the second type—corporate property 
that interests its wage earners as owners, or co-partners in 
its profits. The precise method employed to interest wage 
earners is in most cases special to the particular enterprise 
considered. But three examples will be given, all other meth- 


ods falling somewhere within the boundaries of these ex- 
amples. 


First there is the corporation that helps its employees to 
purchase its shares at their market value by lending them 
the money. The company I have in mind has interested in 
this way thousands of its employees—men who regularly, 
either in person or by proxy attend its stockholders’ meetings. 

The second example is that of one of the largest manu- 
facturing companies in Chicago, the stock of which is held 
almost exclusively by the family of the founder, and is not 
for sale to the employees. In this case during the past six 
years all of the employees have been given from five to ten 
per cent. of the net earnings of the preceding year, the dis- 


tribution amounting this last year to about three hundred 
thousand dollars. 


The third example is that of another manufacturing ccm- 
pany, one of the largest in the country. Any employee of this 
company, who earns not more than fifteen hundred dollars a 
year, may have purchased for his account an amount of the 
common stock of the company equal to the amount of his 
annual wages, paying therefor not less than two and one-half 
per cent. down, in-1 thereafter four per cent. a year out of his 
wages. But to ais credit on the purchase price also go the div- 
idends, guaranteed to be not less than twelve per cent. upon 
the amount of wages actually earned by him. When the em- 
ployee has jbeen with the company for five years he may in- 
crease his holdings twenty-five per cent., and is guaranteed 
dividends at fifteen per cent.; amd after ten years he may in- 
crease his holdings fifty per cent. and is guaranteed eighteen 








tin 
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per cent. And under this plan nearly every employce ig , 
stockholder in the corporation. 


In the first example cited, employees come into the may. 
ket for the corporation’s stock substantially as any other 
investor, buying with their own accumulated means at the then 
market price. Investments like this unquestionably engage 
the increased interest of the employee, for from that time on 
the success of the corporate enterprise is the success of hig 
individual enterprise. The growth of the corporate property 
embodies the growth of his individual property stake. Byt 
it is manifest that the equity and good results of the arrange. 
ment depend largely on the question whether the corporation 
is constructed on honest lines; for a corporation dishonestly 
created, or, though not consciously dishonest, at least 


built 
upon intricately overlapping securities, is a corporation some 
of whose securities at some time are bound to go to the wall, 
And where the catastrophe involves employees who have taken 


and paid for their securities out of their own savings, the 
perfidy is a double one. Indeed, the equity and the value of 
such arrangement depend upon that quality in the corporation 
that in a man we would call character. 

In the second example—the division of profits among em- 
ployees—there is perhaps a more immediate approach to the 
principle that in the prosperity of an enterprise those who 
work with their hands are entitled to a share, as well as 
those who originate the enterprise, those who do its think- 
ing, those whose work is that of management. The one ob- 
jection that I have heard to this method, in cases otherwise 
fair, is that the employees’ claim to such division is not a 
permanent property right—is in ithe nature of a gratuity, 
rather than a property right. 

The third example—the manufacturing corporation that en- 
ables its employees to obiain a part of its stock by paying 
for it almost wholly out of the earnings of the company to 
the value of which their labor has contributed—is perhaps 
the nearest approach to the ultimate ideal. In this example 
it is recognized, of course, that dollars and cents actually put 
in are entitled to be first taken out—that is, they are first 
liens—and entitled to the first earnings. Thereafter capital and 
labor are partners, each getting, not only its fair proportion 
of the profits from year to year, but also its fair proportion of 
he permanent results of success and prosperity—the lasting 
property that grows, and continues t ogrow, out of conditions 
of success. Were our vast corporate domain on its way to the 
realization of this ideal—could we see that, so far as labor is 
concerned, the future had in store for us a continually nearer 
and nearer approach to this ideal, instead of a constantly 
increasing distance from the ideal—the sense of injustice 
that follows us through even our periods of prosperity, would 
disappear in consciousness that another era had opened; 
that day by day, as time went on, the vast domain of the 
country’s corporate property would become more and more 
the property of the people of the country. 

CORPORATIONS WHICH SERVE THE PUBLIC. 

This brings me to the third type—corporate property, 
which, in addition to serving the best interests of its share- 
holders, fulfills the additional purpose of serving the best in- 
terests also of the public—thus exemplifying the economic side 
of corporate regeneration. The case in mind is that of a 
gas company in a city of more than one hundred thousand 
people in the central West. The method followed was this: 
Several of the leading citizens of the city incorporated the 
company. No bonds were issued. Stock was issued only for 
cash, each dollar of stock bringing into the treasury a dollar 
of cash. Tha total capital, issued in shares of small denomina- 
tions, was offered in the first instance, not to capitalists, but 
to the citizens of the city who were to become the patrons of 
the company—the voting power of the stock being vested in 
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trustees named in the organization agreement, the directors 


and trustees lo be elected from time to time by the trusees. 
pividends on the stock were fixed at eight per cent., and a 
priea was put upon the gas distributed, that after the deduc- 
jon of Operating expenses, maintenance and depreciation, 
would pay this dividend and apply something each year upon 
the repayment of the money paid in upon the stock certi- 
ficates; it being provided that, when the stock was thus re- 
paid in full, the price of gas should be placed at a figure just 
sufficient to meet operating expenses, extensions, maintenanec, 
depreciation and the like. The corporation was in a sense a 
penevolent corporation—a corporation for the public good. 
Though it took too little into account perhaps of the dangers 
of such a venture, and the persona] losses incident thereio, 
the experimemt was successful. Success was due in large 
measure to the personal pride in the enterprise taken by the 
trustees, who, toge.her with the directors, gave; to the affairs 
of the corporation careful personal attention and supervision. 
The several officers proved themselves capable managers. The 
wustees were business men; the enterprise received a business 
supervision and management. The trustees were not 
affiliated with politics; the enterprise was burdened with 
no political pulls. In seventeen years, besides furnishing 
the people of the city with gas at a reasonable rate, and pay- 
ing the stipulated dividends upon the stock, the corporation 
bad repaid ninety-five per cent. upon the principal of the 
stock; and nothing but the laws of the State—statutes that in 
their enactment had no such corporation as this in mind— 
prevented this corporation from going on indefinitely in fur-- 
nishing to the people of the city, at nearly cost, a service under 
private management—a servica that at once gave to the people 
all the calculated advantages of municipal ownership, along 
with the incalculable advantage of private management. 

The distinction between all these types of corporations 
and the merely co-operative societies, like some of the English 
municipal trading societies, must not be lost sight of. The dis- 
tinctions are inherent and vital. Those co-operative societies 
were mere aggregations, limited in purpose chiefly to buying 
and selling, and intended only to eliminate the supposedly un- 
necessary middleman. They failed in most cases from the 
lack of order—the lack of that trained personal predominancy 
which, running through a business, gives it order and keeps it 
going. They were operated too much as town meetings are 
run to be entirely successful. The types of corporation I have 
referred to, on the contrary, are open to none of these risks 
of disorder; for through them, as through any other corpora- 
tion, runs that trained personal predominancy without which 
no commercial business can ever be made to succeed. 

But here again some one inquires Are not the corporations 
you have cited rare instances? Can you hope to make them 
the rule? Will the men who have financial means put their 
means, to any great extent, into enterprises from which they 
cannot reap a greater personal profit than these examples 
promise? Is not Capitalism, as human nature goes, bound to 
be hogzish—bound to look upon the people, the people’s labor, 
and the people’s accumulated wealth only as oil wherewith 
to light thefr own lamps? 


MUST CAPITALISM BE HOGGISH? 


If by capitalism is meant the corporate ideal now in 
vogue—the child of that public policy that permits men, 
in the name of a creature of the State, and under the seal 
of the State, to practice with impunity any device they 
Please in quest of turning into their own that which has 
been created out of the money of others—I answer, yes, 
capitalism is bound to be hoggish, is bound to look upon the 
People, the people’s labor, and the people’s accumulating 
Wealth only as so much oil for their own lamps. If in the 
further inguiry: Will the men of financial means put their 








means, to any great extent, into enterprises from which 
they cannot reap a greater personal prout tman ihese ex- 
amples promise?7—it 1s assumed that notwitnstanding tne 
reconstruction of the corporation on the lines proposed a 
certain tew men will still have unrestricted command ot 
the ntnancial resources of the country for any purpose to 
which they wish to devote such resources—my answer will 
be, Ltnat upon the assumption indicated, the men commanding 
the means of the country for any purpose for which they 
may wish to use them, will not be aiverted trom what they 
are doing now. Between capitalism thus perpetuated and 
outright socialism—between the present tendencies con- 
tinued, and some of the perhaps madder remedies offered— 
1 am offering no choice. Each in the end would be calam 
itous. Both would lead to the time when the individual mar 
shall have perished. 
NOT PROSECUTION BUT REBUILDING. 

But neither of these conditions is yet fastened upon us. 
Neither is necessary. Both can be averted. Let me assume 
that the intelligent patriotism of the country has at last 
been reached, and aroused; that the mind of the people 
has opened to the fact that what is wrong in the country 
is not the corporation intrinsically, but the system of self- 
aggrandizement and spoliation that, under the existing cor- 
porate policy, the corporation encourages and protects; that 
what is wanted is not the prosecution, in one form or another, 
of corporations simply because they are big; or continued 
promises of such prosecutions merely because such promises 
keep up the interest of the people; but that what is wanted 
is the corporation, big and little, so rebuilt that in the vast 
domain of property covered by it the people, who with their 
hands have worked, may hereafter see their way to par- 
ticipate; the people who accumulate savings may see their 
way to participate; the people who are to be served may 
participate—the whole domain turned into a possession cal- 
culated to invite their confidence and pride, as our landed 
domain invited the confidence and pride of those who occu- 
pied it. 

Let me assume that this comprehension by the country, 
of what the country needs, is followed by an organized po- 
litica land moral purpose; that one of the great political 
parties, or both, or some new party, has been compelled 
to take it up; that corporate reconstruction has been de- 
that the trap-laying corporation is a thing of the 
past; that the corporation toppling over from excessive 
capitalization is a thing of the past; that the corporation 
so dove-tailed and inlaid with securities that no man knows 
where his particular securities begin or end, is a thing of the 
past; that every craft has been outlawed, little or great, 
which has helped to drive from the seas of healthy prop- 
erty development the interest and participation of the people 
at large. 

Let us assume also that behind the corporation thus 
reconstructed there has grown up a National moral con- 
viction that deceit and theft practiced in the corporate 
domain are not different from theft and deceit in every other 
domain—and what will follow? 

One thing that will follow is this: Day by day, as con- 
fidence is restored, and the old instinct for individual owner- 
ship sees a way clear to its fulfillment, the corporate domain 
will come more and more under the ownership of the people 
at large, for the bulk of the wealth of the country is still in 
the hands of its people. I quote from my former article in 
this magazine: “While the ownership and contro] of the 
new great property domain is narrowed to a few, the wealth 
on which that ownership rests—from which it largely feeds— 
is still the possession of the people in the ordinary walks 
of life. These people own the wealth that makes up the 
large bank deposits. These people own the largest portion 
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of the netion’s bonds. They have immense sums invested 
in insurance and trust companies. Though no exact facts 
are at hand on which to base a statement, I believe it safe 
to say that the people of America have the financial means 
at hand to possess themselves, at fair prices, of enough of 
the new great domain of property to make it as widely in- 
dividualized as are the farms of America.” 


WHAT PUBLIC OPINION CAN DO. 


This other thing also will follow: The instinct of the 
‘people to participate in the property of the country, cor- 
porate as well as other kinds of property, having been stirred 
anew, a widespread popular habit of scrutiny will grow up 
never before brought into the field of corporate ownership. 
And this scrutiny will in time become an intelligent scrutiny; 
for, once interested and given a fair deal, the ordinary 
American knows how to judge intelligently almost any busi- 
ness proposition. It would be also an unprejudiced scrutiny— 
judgment such as is now exercised respecting a farm, or a 
small business venture. In short, when corporate enterprises 
have come to be regarded by the people, not as an alien 
principality in which they have no individual interest, but as 
a part of their country’s property possessions, in which they 
have an individual interest, there will be brought to their 
study and judgment by the people at large an habitual atti- 
tude of mind, the beneficial effect of which cannot be over- 
estimated—an attitude of the popular mind that will eventu- 
ate, more and more, into just the kind of corporate enter- 
prises of which I have given examples; give those engaged 
in honest corporate enterprises, who wish to enlist in their 
work the men with whom they are associated, just the oppor- 
tunity public distrust now denies them. 


Then, too, this other thing will follow: Just as fast as 
popular interest and intelligent and unprejudiced judgment , 
enter into the ownership and management of the property 
constituting our corporate domain, the present system of 
converging all the capital of the country into the great 
money centers, there to be borrowed by the few and invested 
by the few for their sole benefit, will subside; for the present 
system depends upon the prevailing feeling of the people at 
large that they individually are cut off from participation 
in corporate property, in consequence of which they do not 
care how their individual means are actually invested, so 
long as the bank to which they are entrusted is regarded as 
responsible. Now inspire these people with the belief that 
they can, with reasonable security, have an individual stake 
in the domain that constitutes our corporate property, and 
they will cease to have no care into what their resources go. 
They will come to a condition of interest where they will 
care. And they will come to exercise that care with dis- 
crimination and intelligence. The financial institutions, and 
the men with brains to build and manage, will, of course, 
remain the leaders and intermediaries, and to a large ex- 
tent the advisers, also; but corporate ownership more and 
more will become transactions with the people, man with 
man; and into such relations is breathed always a sense 
of responsibility, the pride of doing the right thing, a re- 
spect for others, and a yearning for that respect that dis- 
tance cannot command. All history shows this. The men 
who have studied the labor world best know it. The men 
who will become the leaders in corporate enterprise will 
not be exempt from it. And it will prove an enormous factor 
in bringing the people of the country into the domain of 
corporate property, and in increasingly making them its 
owners and beneficiaries. 


A CURE FOR THE CONDITION. 
But some one will say: What you offer is not a cure by 


“act of Congress.” Wuaat you offer is an industrial devel- 
opment, a condition of things that, though humanizing and 





uplifting, is dependent for realization upon the successfy 
working out of processes that no man can more than approxi. 
mately forecast. Exactly so. The case in hand, a; | haye 
pointed it out, is not one for the surgeon. The case, on the 
contrary, is one for the exercise of that higher aud surer 
intelligence that, having brought into mind an ex:.ct com. 
prehension of the nature of the disease, proceeds at once 
to arrest and bring to a standstill the causes thit have 
brought on the disease; assured that, the causes gune, and 
the faith of the patient in his future revived, the currectiye 
forces of nature will do the rest. But let no one lose heart 
because all that must be done cannot be done by act of 
Congress. All that can be done by act of Congress is to lay 
clean and firm in National law the foundations for the new 
corporation so far as they cover the great interstate indus. 
tries. All that can be done by the State legislatures is to 
lay, clean and firm in State law, the foundations for the new 
corporation for the local industries. Beyond that, the co 
operation by the people in their own interest must be relied 
upon. But let no one on this account, I repeat, lose heart. 
For a genuine faith in the people has been the mora! basis 
of every reform in history. And in every reform in history 
it was the awakened people who, taking up the formative 
idea, carried it to fulfillment. Besides, before any act of 
Congress that is not merely perfunctory can be passed, and 
before the States will fall in line behind the Nation to re 
move the causes of the disease, the people must first be 
awakened, educated, brought to comprehend just what is 
the matter, and how it can be mended—summoned to Amer. 
ica’s final parliament to intelligently study and settle for 
themselves the problem that confronts them. And when that 
is done the evolutionary processes I have endeavored to 
point out will be already well on their way. 


Let me glance back now, with a quick look, over the 
field I have tried to cover: 


Apart from the sin which excludes the people at large 
from participation as owners in the corporate domain, and 
the moral and economic consequences which flow from that 
exclusion, the corporation has proven itself, over and over 
again, a useful instrument in the promotion of progress. 

The sin pointed at is not one necessarily inherent in 
the corporation. The disease is one which can be eradicated, 
and this useful agency of civilization saved. As a means 
of wielding, for acommon purpose, large masses of indiv- 
idual resources, the corporation can be owned as widely as 
the sources from which these resources come. 

But, while the disease is not without cure, the cure must 
be intelligently applied. It will not come through the mere 
indiscriminate denunciation of corporations; nor by the mere 
passage of anti-trust acts; nor by the prosecution of the cor- 
poration simply because it is big. It will not come through 
the mere putting on the records of the courts of injunction 
decrees; nor by ignoring, or frittering away through court 
decisions, the just rights of incorporated property. It will 
not come by making angry passes at the institution of pri- 
vate property. It will come only when, accepting in sincerity 
the corporation as an institution of our times, a proven 
agency of progress and prosperity, we proceed to reform it, 
that it may become, also, an agency for the equitable dis- 
tribution= of the permanent fruits of progress and pros 
perity. Every other institution of America is built on repub- 
lican ideals—the schools, the courts, the suffrage, private 
property as represented in the public landed domain; and 
every structure built on these foundations is to-day secure 
in the pride and appreciation of our people. The thing to be 
done with the corporate domain is to put it on like founda- 
tions—to put in motion here, as elsewhere, republican ideals 
—to put them on a footing that is intelligent and practical. 
That done, they will fight their own way to ultimate victory. 
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The history of bills of lading is shrouded in mystery. 
one thing is sure, they antedate banks of discount, or banks 
of issue, and bankers’ associations, or meetings, and even 
the loan of money for interest. They are the result of neces- 
sity. Like many of the things we look on to-day as common- 
place, they may by our ancestors have wrung from some 
King John by force of arms. Merchants have ever been 
lovers of peace. In the olden time, the ships of a merchant 
pore his own flag and that of the city of his home at the 
masthead, anc while hovering close to the shore went all over 
the then known world by sea, laden with the richest of 
cargoes for barter and trade. They had no protection save 
the strong arm of the crew and the aid of friendly ships with 
which they might be in consort. There was no Government 
to protect, no organized society to aid, no consul with his 
friendly assistance at every port. There was no postal ser- 
vice, no telegraphic communication, the waves of the air 
did not bear wireless messages, nor did the very atmosphere 
breathe tidings from afar. 


THE PROTECTION OF COMMERCE BY TRIBUTE. 


King Solomon and King Hiram had ships that traded with 
Tarshish and returned every three years (1 Kings, 10:22). 


The trip could now be made in the same number of weeks. 
By rail the distance could be covered in three days, while 
by telegraph the King could sit in the midst of his harem, 
surrounded by his sevem hundred wives (unless the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections took his case in hand) 
and know hour by hour what profit was being made for the 
royal exchequer, and at every port touched or passed his 


Royal Highness would be informed as to the health of his 
sturdy sailers and the progress of the voyage. On account of 
this rich and unprotected trade by sea, there grew up a world 
wide system of piratage and robbery. Merchants sought to 
protect against this in every conceivable way, the most suc- 
cessful of which was tribute. Nearly all trading nations 
contributed to organized piracy even until our own day. The 
object of this is to show the importance or bills of lading 
as the custom originated and almost before there was any 
law on the subject. 


PHOENICIANS THE FIRST CARRIERS. 


The Phoenicians were the first carriers. From carriers 
they became merchants, and from merchants, manufacturers. 
(Enc. Brit., Article on Commerce.) They built great cities, 
Tyre and Sidon. Their caravans brought the rich spices 
and silks from Persia, India and the far East across the 
deserts, and after their home demands were satisfied there 
sill remained a large surplus, seeking a market at a profit 
sufficient to tempt the most cautious. Nowhere was it avail- 
able except across the sea. They built ships, threw away 
their oars, set up masts, hoisted sails, making boldly out 
into the Mediterranean, the first people to sail by night with 
the aid of the north star, which they discovered to be sta- 
tionary, and which has been the friend of the wanderer and 
the mariner ever since. Thus it was that commerce had its 
inception, by they that “go down to the sea in ships.” Carth- 
ege was founded and built, cities were created beyond the 
Sraits of Gibralter and even to the British Isles. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE BILL OF LADING. 


So on account of the distance intervening, and the long 
periods covered by a single voyage and the difficulty of com- 
munication, we may well imagine the necessity of granting 
te and credit to a bill of lading. Its terms were clear, 
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effect. And the rulings have grown into and become e part 
of the common law of to-day, subject to certain exceptions, 
which will be partially referred to later. Out of this carrying 
trade grew the commerce of to-day, with all its intricacies 
and wealth, and gradually around it, and as a part of the 
system, came the law merchant which had to do with bills of 
lading, foreign or inland, and bills of exchange, foreign or 
domestic, common to all nations, and known of all men. 


CARRIAGE BY SHIP. 


Bulls of lading proper cover only carriage by ship and 
even our own Supreme Court has said the correct definition 
of a bill of lading appears to be that “It is a written ac- 
knowledgment, signed by the master, that he has received the 
goods therein described from the shipper, to De transported 
on the terms therein expressed, to the described place of 
destination, and there to be deliverd to the consignee or 
parties therein designated.” (The Delaware, 14 Wallace, Sup. 
Ct. U. S. page 600.) But the demands of trade have long 
since outgrown the original intent of the document. More 
property is now moved on land in one year than is carried 
at sea in many. 


BILL OF LADING—ITS LATEST ACCEPTED MEANING. 


It will be my purpose to treat the subject in its latest 
and now most accepted meaning. That a bill of lading is 
any instrument expressing a contract between a carrier and 


a shipper covering the receipt, transportation and delivery of 
property from point of origin to destination. As such, it 
may be over the carrier's own lines or include connecting 
jines, wholly on land or by water, or both. It may be by either 
freight or express, as those terms are commonly understood; 


by private or common carrier, either free or for hire. Thus 
it will be seen how the word has been perverted from its 
original sense. Our statute says: “A bill of lading is an 
instrument in writing, signed by a carrier or his agent, de- 
scribing the freight so as to identify it, stating the name of 
the consignor, the terms of the contract of carriage, ana 
agreeing or directing that the freight be delivered to the 
order of assigns of a specified person at a specified place.’ 
(Compiled Laws Okla., 1903, Vol. 1, Chap. 14, Art. 3, Sec. 25.) 
My remarks will relate exclusively to common carriers for 
hire, as I understand this Association would hardly be in- 
terested in any other. 

A bill of lading is both a receipt and a contract, and it 
has been construed differently according to the capacity in 
which it was serving when under investigation. Both phases 
are material to the banker. 


A “CLEAN” BILL OF LADING. 


A cleam bill of lading is one which is silent as to the 
mode of stowing the goods, and contains no exceptions as to 
the liability of the carrier, except the dangers of the sea, 
or what is otherwise termed the “act of God.” And against 


carry 
issuing such a bill is an insurer absolutely and at all events 
for a failure to deliver the property entrusted to it safely 
to the consignee or owner, relieved only by the act of God, 
the public enemy or the shipper’s negligence. <A clean bill 
expresses the common law Mability. 

Since the inception of commerce, carriers have been loath 
to issue a “clean” bill, and from time to time have sought 





*Address Delivered at the Oklahoma Indian Territory Bankers’ Association Convention. 
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running to the carrier in a modern bill of lading have many 
of them been sustained by the courts when there is a reduc- 
tion in the rate of freight paid below the rate carried by a 
" ” pill, which the judges say is a sufficient considera- 
ion On which to base such a contract. On this account, the 
old and common bills of lading have grown almost beyond 
recognition. In fact, carriers have sought to evade their 
force entirely when transporting certain classes of property; 
for instance, live stock, and have invented in their stead long 
and unwieldly documents styled special contracts, hoping 
thereby to create a new class of service, that of private 
carriers for hire, and in this way to be relieved of the onerous 
burdens of common carriers and insurers. All their efforts 
to that end have been of no avail. The courts have refused 
to class them as other than common carriers, and have de- 
clined to clothe their special contracts with any higher func- 
tions than a bill of fading with all the releases and exceptions 
which a carrier can lawfully make, when based on a proper 
consideration. By these processes, the old “clean” bill of lad- 
ing has reached its present proportions. Don’t think this 
has been brought about by accident. Each sentence, clause 
or word, perhaps, has been suggested by some experience 
which seemed to render its insertion mecessary, or is per- 
mitted by the decision of some court holding that such a 
word, clause or sentence may be inserted in the contract 
legally. 

The Supreme Court of the United States says: “Beyond 
all doubt a bill of lading, in the usual form, is a receipt for 
the quantity of goods shipped, and a promise to transport and 
deliver the same as therein stipulated.” (The Delaware above 
cited). As a receipt between the original parties the con- 
tents of a bill of lading may be disputed. It is only prima 
facie evidence of the truth of what it contains. As a receipt 
it acknowledges certain goods to have been delivered, a 
statement of their quantity, weight, quality or value and a 
statement of their condition at the time of shipment. In 
its dual capacity, all the above clauses are construed as a 
receipt only, which, as between the original parties at least 
is subject to the same rule as any other receipt, may be ex- 
plained, enlarged, restricted or even its terms contradicted 
and shown to be untrue and false. 

The acknowledgment in a bill that certain goods have 
been received may be shown to be false by oral proof and it 
is also competent to prove in the same way that the shipper 
has no such goods as those billed, or having the goods did 
not deliver them to the carrier. A bill is supposed to be exe- 
cuted by the carrier or his agent immediately on receipt of 
the goods, though if executed prematurely, and before the 
carrier has received the goods, and they afterwards come into 
possession, he is estopped from saying the Dill is illegal. 
And it has been held that a bill of lading executed by a 
carrier eighteen days after receipt of the goods is admis 
sible as evidence of the delivery to him in a case free from 
suspicion of fraud where a fair reason could be assigned for 
the failure to execute the bill at the time the goods were 
received. (Graham v. Ins. Co., 2 Wash. C. C. 113.) 

BILLS OF LADING AS RECEIPTS. 

So much for bills between the original parties. You, 
gentlemen, I suspect, are more interested in the effect of 
bills of lading as receipts, and the faith and credit to be 
given their terms and allegations, after they have been 
transferred, either to innocent purchasers or as collateral 
security. 

The Oklahoma statute says: “All the title to the freight 
which the first holder of a bill of lading had when he received 
it passes to every subsequent indorsee thereof, in good faith 
and for value, in the ordinary course of business, with like 
effect and like manner as in the case of a bill of exchange.” 
(Compiled Laws Okla., Vol. 1, Chap. 14, Art. 3, Sec. 26.) 

“When a bill of lading is made to bearer or in equivalent 
terms, a simple transfer thereof by delivery conveys the 
same title as an indorsement.” (Sec. 27. statutes as above.) 

It is well known what passes by the transfer of a bill 
of exchange as indicated in the above sections. The courts 
have found much difficulty in giving full force and effect to 
such statutes. Many qualifications have been made. Almost 
every case is decided on its own merits and the facts dis- 
closed. 

That absolute title to the goods passes by a simple en- 
dorsement in every instance is no longer insisted on in any 
court. . The mere act of endorsement has been held not of 
itself to pass title, except as that was the intent of the 
parties. A noted English writer has said: “The truth is, the 
property does not pass by endorsement, but by the contract, 
in pursuance of which the endorsement was made,” and this 
contract it seems may always be inquired imto by the carrier 
or amy other party interested. 


e£ 
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When a bill is assigned to one who pays a ‘ ODSideration 
therefor, relying on the statement in the bill as to 


the carrier is estopped to deny that the recitatic:s in the hy 
to that effect are wrong either from mistake o: frayj. 
THE TIBBITS-ROCK ISLAND CASE. 

From Tibbits v. Rock Island R. Co. 49 Ill. App., page 67 
I quote from the syllabus as follows: . 

1. “Bills of lading are constantly used by shippers to 
obtain advances upon their shipments. It is to be ex 
by the carrier that such use will be made of thom; that ai- 
vances will be made wpon the faith that the property de. 
scribed in them is in the possession of the carricr, and wy 
be delivered to the holder of the bills of ladinz. Pergons 
trusting in them and relying upon their truth do only what 
the carrier has every reason to expect will be done. gue 
use is a material aid to traffic and business, and is to be recog. 
nized as an important and useful factor in the business of 
the country.” 

“Where a person advances money on the faith of a bill of 
lading as between him and the carrier issuing it, the carrier 
is bound by tae terms of the bill and he cannot be permitted 
to escape his liability by showing that the statements og. 
tained in it are false.” 


OTHER IMPORTANT CITATIONS. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has held “A bill of 
lading is conclusive evidence against the master of a vessel 
in favor of a consignee ot a party to the contract, who has 
advanced money upon the faith of its statements, as to the 
amount and condition of the property of which it acknowledges 
the receipt, so far as from the whole instrument and usage 
of trade, and the facts may be regarded as absolute statements 
from the master’s own knowledge.” _ (Sears v. Wingate, 3 
AHen [Mass.] 103.) 

In Nebraska, the First National Bank of Fremont »- 
vanced money on some bills of lading, signed by an agent of 
the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company, purporting 
to cover five cars of wheat consigned to Chicago. Its draft 
was not paid and the shipper ran away. Like a Dutchman in 
this territory who was section boss for a certain railroad, the 
company had blanks to be filled out by the foreman In case 
of stock killed on the tract, which blanks were to be sent a 
once to the roadmaster. Among other information in such 
cases to be furnished on this blank was a space left with 
directions “give the names of any eye-witnesses to the acc- 
dent.” To comply literally with instructions, the Dutchman 
filled in the blank: “the eye witness, he wasn’t there.” §o 
with the shipper in Nebraska—he wasn’t there. The bank 
called on the railroad to reimburse its loss which was de 
clined on account of the fraud claimed to have been perpe 
trated on the company which would operate as a release 
A suit was brought by the bank which went to the Supreme 
Court of that State, and Chief Justice Maxwell, speaking 
for the court, in deciding the matter said: 

“An agent of a railroad company, authorized to issue 
bills of lading, isswed certain bills to a shipper for five cars 
of wheat. In fact, less than one carload of wheat and about 
the same quantity of barley were shipped. Drafts were 
drawn by the shipper against the bills and attached thereto, 
and were delivered to a bank, which in good faith, discounted 
the same and forwarded them for payment. The drafts being 
protested, and the shipper having absconded and leaving no 
property in the State, held, that as against the bank the 
railroad company was estopped from denying that it had re 
ceived the wheat.” .. . “The representation, therefore, 
thus made in the bills that the company had received a cr 
tain quantity of grain for shipment, is a representation 
any one who, in good faith relying thereon, sees fit to make 
advances on the same.” Sioux City, etc., R. Co. v. First Nat 
Bank, 10 Neb. 556. See also Dickinson v. Seelye, 12 Barb. 
N. Y. 99; Warden v. Greer, 6 Watts, Pa. 424; Bradstreet ¥. 
Horan, 3 Fed. Cases, No. 1792; The J. W. Brown, 14 Fed Cases 
7590. 


THE KANSAS INTERPRETATION. 

Kansas has held that when a railway issues two origina 
bills of lading for one consignment, the two bills of lading 
having been assigned to the bank, which advances money 
thereon in good faith, and the shipper being insolvent and 
having absconded, that the railway company was esto 
by its statement and promise in the bill of lading to deny that 
it had received the grain mentioned therein. What the cout 
said is so applicable to our own carriers and banks covering 
shipments of grain and cotton that I have thought best © 
quote liberally from the opinion. _. 

“The amount involved in this action is less than $1,0, 
but the questions in issue are exceedingly important. Ow 
state is a great producer of grain, large amounts of whic 
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geek markets outside of its boundaries. The means of its 
rtation are mainly limited to railroads and commer- 
cial transactions by our grain dealers extend to millions each 
The great mass of these products, when started to 
markets are purchased and paid for through bills 
of lading. The custom of grain dealers is to buy of the 
ucer his wheat, corn, barley, etc., then deliver the same 
to a railroad company for shipment to market. The rail- 
road company issues to the shipper its bill of lading. The 
shipper takes his bill of lading to a bank, draws a draft upon 
bie commission merchant, or consignee, against the ship- 
ment, and attaches his bill of lading to the draft. Upon the 
faith of the bill of lading, and without further inquiry, the 
pank cashes the draft, amd the money is thus obtained to pay 
for the grain purchased, or to purchase other shipments. In 
this way, the dealer realizes at once the greater value of his 
consignments, and need not wait for the returns of the sale 
of his grain to obtain money to make other purchases, In 
this way the dealer, with a email capital, may buy and ship 
extensively; and while having a capital of a few hundred 
dollars only, may buy for cash, and ship grain valued at many 
thousands. This mode of transacting business is greatly 
advantageous both to the shipper and producer. It gives the 
shipper, who is prudent and posted as to the markets, almost 
wlimited opportunities for the purchase and shipment of 
grain, and furnishes a cash market for the producer at his 
own door. It enables the capitalist and banker to obtain far 
rates of interest for the money he has to loan, and insures 
him, in the way of bills of lading, excellent security. It also 
furnishes additional business to railroad companies, as it 
facilitates and increases shipments of produce to the markets. 
A mode of business so beneficial to so many classes ought to 
receive the favoring recognition of the law to aid its con- 
tinuance; and the latter decisions have gone very far to 
arengthen the quasi negotiability of bills of lading, independent 
ofany statutory authority. Mr. Justice Miller has said: ‘As civi- 
lization has advanced and commerce extended, new and arti- 
ficial modes of doing business have superceded the exchanges 
by barter, and otherwise, which prevail while society is in 
its earlier and simpler stages. The invention of the bill of 
exchange is a familiar illustration of this fact. A more 
modern, but still not recent invention, of like character, for 
the transfer, without the somewhat cumbersome and often 
impossible operations of actual delivery of articles of per- 
sonal property, is the endorsement, or assignment, of bills 
of lading and warehouse receipts. Instruments of this kind 
are sui generis. From long use and trade, they have come 
to have among commercial men a well understood meaning, 
and the endorsement or assignment of them as absolutely 
transfers the general property of the goods and chattels there. 
in named, as would a bill of sale If the warehouseman 
gives to the party who holds such receipt a false credit, he 
will not be suffered to contradict his statement which he has 
made in the receipt, so as to injure a party who has been 
misled by it.’ The authorities speak of bills of lading pass- 
ing from successive vendor to vendee, and thus becoming 
muniments of title of great value. Where one advances 
money on a bill of lading, or buys the property therein set 
forth by taking a transfer of such instrument absolutely, the 
only evidence which he has of the quantity of goods which 
he has bought, or advanced money on, may be the statement 
contained in the bill of lading. Indeed, one of the main uses 
ot bills of lading of grain at this day is to afford shippers 
opportunity to obtain advances upon their shipments. When 
issued, the parties issuing them have the knowledge that they 
may and probably will be used with commission merchants, 
or at some bank, to obtain advances of money. In the most 
of cases, this result is almost certain to follow. We may ‘ay 
that the bills of lading, covering the shipments in this case, 
Were issued with the expectation that one of the two originals 
woukd be hypothecated with some banker, commission mer- 
chant or other party, so universally is this practice recog- 
nized and adopted. .‘We make these preliminary remarks of 
the character and usage of bills of lading as they tend to 
clearly present the questions in controversy, and make, it 
seems to us, the solution of them easy. 

“In accordance with well-settled rules, the plaintiff (the 
bank) knowing the custom of the defendant (the carrier) to 
issue only one original bill of lading for any one shipment of 
grain, having made advances on the faith of the bill of 

issued by the agent of the company within the ap- 
parent scope of his authority, was entitled. to recover of 
such defendant all damages resulting to him from the issu- 
ance of two original bills of lading for the same grain—or 
perhaps we might better eay, for this-false bill of lading— 
4s the def ondant was bound by the act of its agent, and there- 
fore estopped from. denying it had the grain stated in the 
bill sued on. When the defendant knew to what uses bills 
of lading could be amd usually were employed, it was guilty of 








negligence in issuing two original bills for the same wheat, 
in violation of its usual custom. It is true, one was issued, 
80 that Schneider might file it away; but when issued, is 
should have been marked or designated as a “duplicate,” as 
to be incapable of being hypothecated to defraud those who 
dealt in such paper. After the wheat shipped by Schneider 
had been sold to Messrs. Woodman & Son, by transfer of 
the bill of lading negotiated to them on September 5, the 
other bill of sading, transferred to the plaintiff on September 
6, was as worthless and valueless as if it had been a false 
fill. Indeed, it was in this respect then false, for it pur- 
ported to cover certain wheat which it did not represent. 
The defendant (the carrier) directly afforded Schneider op 
portunity to commit a fraud upon the plaintiff (the bank) 
by issuing the second bill of lading; and its action in this 
regard was just as harmful to the plaintiff (the bank) ag if 
it had issued said bill with the intention to defraud the 
bank, or as if no wheat had been received by it at all. Both 
of the bills are admitted to be originals, and the company 
was certainly guilty of culpable negligence. 


“If in the transaction itself, which is in dispute, one has 
led another imto the belief of a certain state of facts by con- 
duct of culpable negligence calculated to have that result, 
and such culpable negliganve has been the proximate cause 
of leading, and has led, the other to act by mistake upon 
such belief, to his prejudice, the second cannot be heard 
afterward as against the first to show that the state of facts 
referred to did not exist.” (Carr v. London Railway, Law 
Rep. 10, C. P. 307.) 


“Considering the custom of the railroad company, the 
mode of doing business with bills of lading, the bank was 
guilty of no negligence in advancing the money to Schneider. 
The company was guilty of culpable negligence, which resulted 
in the consummation of the fraud. The representations in 
the bills were made to anyone, who in the course of business 
might think fit to make advances on the faith of them.” The 
bank acted on these representations in good faith. Schneider, 
who obtained the fruits of this fraud, had fled the state, and 
is insolvent. The bank or the railroad company must suffer. 
Who, under all the circumstances, ought to bear the loss? 
The superior equity is with the bank. It advanced moneys on 
certain re ons which were virtually untrue. In this 
case is presented every element to constitute an estoppel in 
pais, within the doctrine that where one of two innocent 
persons must suffer, by reason of tue fraud or misconduct of 
a third, be by whose act, omission or negligence such 
tnird party was enabled to consummate the fraud ought to 
bear the loss. 

“We agree with the counsel for the defendant (the car- 
rier) that a bill of lading is not a negotiable instrument, and 
with much that is stated in their brief concerning the char- 
acter of these instruments in general. But most of the de 
cisions referred to by them contain discussions of the nego- 
tiability of this class of paper, and are not strictly authority, 
as the defendant’s liability does not depend upon the nego 
tiable character of bills of lading. Probably it would de ben- 
eficial to the commercial interests of the state for the law- 
making power to make these instruments negotiable in all 
the meaning these words imply; but in the absence of such 
legislation the defendant ought not to have authority to issue 
bills of lading for grain, and thus put it in the power of the 
holder thereof to treat with the public on the representations 
made in them, and then when money has been advanced on 
the faith of such statements by imnocent parties dealing in 
such paper in the regular course of business, contradict the 
representations of the paper, and thereby injure the persons 
who have been misled. The principle of estoppel does and 
ought in such cases to apply.” 

The doctrine announced in the Kansas case is not based 
entirely on the y of the bill but rather on the 
broad principle that “when one of two innocent parties must 
suffer from the wrongful or tortuous acts of a third party 
the law casts the burden of loss upon him by whose act, omis- 
sion or negligence such third party was enabled to commit 
the wrong which occasions the loss.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF ANTECEDENT DEBT. 


The principles laid down above would seem to apply as 
well to one who in good faith takes the bill in payment for 
security of an antecedent debt as though a present considera- 
ation was paid. /itedman v. Knox, 53 Md. 612.) To guard 
against such lability the carrier usually inserts in his bill 
a statement “quantity, weight and contents unknown,” or @ 
similar qualification, and it has been held that such a clause 
is valid and will release the carrier if he actually delivers 
all the goods received. To be of benefit, however, the ship- 
‘ment must be crated, in boxes, bundles or packed in such 
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@ way as to conceal from the carrier the true nature of the 
articles offered and billed. A carrier is not expected to break 
open packages to examine their contents, and is warranted 
in saying in his Dill that he has received certain boxes, pack- 
ages or other concealed goods, said to contain certain articles, 
contents, quantity and quality unknown. This clause will 
not relieve the carrier if the goods shipped are such as dis- 
close the quantity and quality; for instance, grain in bulk or 
cotton in bales, or live stock on foot, or barb wire in bales. 
For all such, the quantity stated in his bill will control the 
printed clauses referred to, and bind him for the face value 
of his bill. Our Indian Territory court has so held and set- 
tled the question in that jurisdiction. (E. C. & S. F. R. R. 
Co. v. Jones, 1 Ind Ter. Rep. 354.) 


In the case of Tibbetts v. Rock Island above referred to 
the court said: “Where a bill of lading of a carload of corn, 
made by filling up a general blank form for shipping all 
sorts of freight, contained in a parenthesis the words ‘Con- 
tents and value unknown’ evidently intended to apply to 
packages therein mentioned, the contents of which are con- 
cealed from view, it was held that such a condition in a bill 
of lading does not apply to corn in bulk loaded into a car 
from an elevator.” 


“A bill of lading contained a statement that the weight, 
referring to the articles shipped was subject to correction. 
It was held that, so far as the statement was concerned, a 
reasonable construction must be given to it, such as the 
parties would naturally give when the shipment was made. 
Errors and miistakes are liable to occur in weighing merchan- 
dise, and the right reserved in the bill to correct such errors 
applied to such ordinary errors and differences in weighing 
as might reasonably be expected to occur and not to such 
errors as would be apparent to the sight.” 

“T. H. & Co., of Peoria, delivered to the R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. a quantity of corn for shipment. It was loaded into a 
car from an elevator, weighed by the weighmaster of the 
Board of Trade, properly sealed and shipped to its destina- 
tion. T. H. & Co. procured from the railroad company a 
blank bill of lading which they filled up by imserting the 
weight as given by the weighmaster, and the company’s 
agent signed it. They then forwarded the bill of lading 
to T. & S. at the point of destination and drew upon them 
for the price of the corn, according to the weight as stated. 
The car arrived at its destination in good order, none of the 
corn having been lost on the way. T. & S. paid the draft 
and the freight according to the weight stated, but upon 
opening the car a shortage of 14,336 pounds was found in 
the corn and for this they brought suit against the railroad 
company. The bill of lading contained a column at the top 
of which was the word ‘Weight,’ under which were the 
words ‘subject to correction.” In this column the weight 
‘of the corn was set down. The bill also contained the 
words “Contents and value unknown”; under these con- 
ditions the company sought to defeat the suit, but it was 
held that the plaintiff had a right to recover.” 


BILLS ISSUED FRAUDULENTLY. 

So far the courts seem to agree that where any goods 
were actually received by the carrier, and an agent atu- 
tthorized to issue bills of lading does so, for an amount in 
excess of that actually received by the carrier, and the bill 
is assigned to one acting in good faith for value, the carrier 
must protect his bill. But in a case where no goods were 
received and the agent, though authorized to issue bills for 
goods received, issues the bill fraudulently, though it pass 
to an innocent purchaser for value, the case is different. 
Many State courts have held that even in such a case the 
carrier is bound by his bill and must protect the innocent 
purchaser, notably Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 
Pennsylvania and others. No such case has arisen in either 
of our territories which has gone to the Supreme Court or 
the Court of Appeals. What the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oklahoma will do when such a condition is pre 
sented remains to be seen. hk 

Should such a case arise under the territorial regime, 
it is thought our courts of last resort would follow the 
ruling of the U. S. Supreme Court in the case of Pollard v. 
Vinton, 105 U. S., p. 7, where it was held that when a 
shipper and a carrier agreed that bills of lading might be 


issued for cotton in the possession of a compress company, 
which was burned before it reached the carrier, and the 
bills of lading for such cotton was transferred for value, tne 
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owner, and such bill is void, even in the hands of g trang. 
feree in good faith and for value.” 

This doctrine has been followed by the Fara] court 
and has been reaffirmed in the Supreme Court. it also has 
the support of many able State courts and scems to 4, 
founded in good sense, supported by true logic ang should 
prevail. So much for a bill of lading as a receipt, > 
bankers this phase of the bill is all important. They hay 
more to do with the property acquired by its transfer than 
with many other clauses it may contain. 


THE RIGHT OF AN ASSIGNEE. 


The right of an assignee in good faith for value o a 
bill of lading is superior to the right of stoppage in transity 
vested in the consignor, at least to the extent of the interest 
of the assignee. However, with the bill safely pinned to, 
sight draft secure in the signature of a great railroad com. 
pany, perhaps, that the articles named have been trang 
to the holder, it is not best to conclude that al! trouble js 
over. Your directors may say you are a cautious and prujey: 
set of officers, and the examiner may pass you, ri membering 
the time when he was running a bank himself, and looking 
forward to the time when he will be called to higher duties 
expecting, and properly so, to receive the help of all goj 
bankers. The modern bill of lading is like the old gun, “neg. 
ly always loaded, and may go off when least expected.” pq 
when it does explode the contract and, yet to be considera, 
could be pointed in your direction. Like its receipt quali. 
ties you buy it for what it says, but this time it is liahle tp 
work the other way and it will do you no good to say you 
“did not know it was loaded.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the Pollan 
case ,above quoted, said: “A bill of lading is an instrument 
of a twofold character. It is at once a receipt and a cop 
tract. In the former character it is an acknowledgmey 
of the receipt of property on board his vessel, by the owner 
of the vessel. In the latter it is a contract ‘to safely cary 
and deliver. The receipt of the goods lies at the foundation 
of the contract to carry and deliver. If no goods are actually 
received, there can be no valid contract to carry or to 
deliver.” 


BILL OF LADING AS A CONTRACT. 


As a contract to carry there must be a consideration, 


either express or implied, which may be demanded ani 
collected in advance, or which may rollow the goods ani 
be a charge against the goods by whomsoever demanded, 
A common carrier is subject to State and Federal contr, 
and his rates may be fixed, supervised, or changed by legisla 
tive authority. If all within a State or Territory then by its 
legislature, if on interstate shipments, by Congress. This 
supervision might be direct, but is usually handled by com 
missions or boards always getting their life and power from 
the legislative branch of the government. The only limits 
tion is that it must be reasonable, and subject to such right 
of appeal to the courts, as will relieve it of any constitutional 
objection that it is taking property without due process of 
law. 

In these territories there is no law in regard to rate, 
except certain provisions in the charters of some of ‘he 
older lines, which were built by Federal authority before the 
territories were organized. While the Constitution woul 
prohibit the passing of a law which would amount to cr 
fiscation of railway property, I believe that the common ia¥ 
of the land would and does prohibit a railroad from chat 
ing or exacting an exorbitant or unjust rate for a public ser 
vice, or from charging one shipper a higher or lower mile 
than is charged to all other shippers of like articles betwee 
the same points. So without a statute on the subject! 
believe and say that a common carrier can be forced 
charge a reasonable consideration and to extend it to 
alike. This is his agreement when he is 
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This difference of opinion in regard to what might be a 
ble rate and the hesitancy of our people about taking 
g to the courts, hes led to the selection of commis- 
dons to supervise rates, and there has been, and is, a grow- 
ing idea (nat such matters should be controlled by the 
jegislativ © and executive branches of the Government. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW. 

The consideration expressed or implied in a bill cover 
ing an interstate soipment is controued by Federal acts 
jgown as the Interstate Commerce Law and iis amend- 
nents. ‘The original act was passed by Congress February 
4, 1887, the power to reguiate commerce between the dif- 
ferent States being granted to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. So rapid was the growth of our country, and s0 
wgent the demands for greater carrying facilities by an 
ever advancing civilization, that all transportation lines were 
given every mducement to build and extend by princely 

of land and rich subsidies in money, and over eighty 
years elapsed after this power was given to Congress before 
it was exercised by that body. Long trunk lines were built 
with feeders in every direction, Later, these were consoli- 
dated and termed systems, reaching thousands of miles and 
over many States. Usually such carriers started or ter- 
minated at some great trafiic centre which was made 
greater by favorable rates, fostered by a long haul, until 
all commodities tended in that direction, and more and more 
the supplies for the country served by the great system 
came trom the same place. 

Other great syetems of transportation seeking business 
would naturally come to this same centre. Stretching out 
over the country the two or more carriers would have 
many common points where each could handle goods with 
equal facility. in the great centre, enormous enterprises 
would grow and flourish beyond the wildest dreams of even 
their founders. So great did they grow and s0 heavy the 
volume of their business, that the managers of carrying 
lines felt that the very life of their companies and certainly 
their own tenure of office depended on securing their busi- 
ness. In this way the canner was really at the mercy 
of the centralization of traffic. The result is what every- 
one knows.’ Diecriminations, rebates, commissions, assum- 
ing every conceivable form. 

The building was over, the reaction came. The carrying 
lines which have been fostered and built, must b regulated 
and controlled, else the Government must acknowledge it 
has created @ power greater than itself, and over which it 
has no control. Like most newly tried remedies the first 
National Commercial Act was very incomplete. Immediately 
amendments were suggested, and many such have been 
adopted. You all know how the whole nation has been upset 
recently over the discussion of the proper exercise by Con- 
gress of its power to regulate commerce between the sev- 
eral States. What the result will be cannot at this time 
be told, but some advanced form of regulation, made neces- 
sary by present conditions, seems inevitable. 

At the present time interstate carriers are required 
to establish rates between all points, at least on their own 
lines and may unite with other connecting carriers in estab- 
lishing joint rates, which must be published and filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, must be in the nature 
of a public document on file in all freight depots subject to 
general inspection. A rate thus established must be com- 
plied with and charged to all alike and cannot be changed 
except on so many days’ notice and in the same manner 
the original rate was made, 

A heavy penalty is provided for any violation of such 
an established interstate rate, both to the carrier and the 
shipper. Under this clause and for its alleged violation 
carriers and shippers have recently been heavily fined. Un- 
der the operation of this act it is not within the province 
of a carrier’s agent or the carrier himself to “make a rate” 
toa shipper, within the common meaning of that term. His 


, tire authority is exhausted when he names the regularly 


established rate covered by his published tariff. The Su- 
Preme Court of the United States has recently decided, ac- 
coming to the Associated Press reports, that when an agent 
for a carrier quotes a shipper a rate between certain points, 
Which is accepted and used, and the carrier discovers before 
the goods are delivered that a rate has been given different 
from the published tariff rate regularly established, it is 
the duty of the carrier to change the billing and apply 
the proper rate, and if higher than the contract, the shipper 
cannot recover from the carrier the difference between the 
contract and legal rate, 

Many other courts have already held the above to be 
the law, and indeed it is difficult to see how any other con- 
Gusion could be reached when construing the plain pro 
Visions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 





SPECIAL APPLICATIONS OF THE LAW. 


The goods covered by a bill must be delivered at the 
destination expressed in the bill to the consignee or his as- 
signs in the manner usual at that place. At least, if not so 
taken to the destination expressed in the bill, and the car- 
rier is ready and willing to complete the service, the full 
charge may be collected. If both the carrier and the shipper 
agree to deliver at a place short of the original destination, 
then the carrier is entitled only to a just proportion of 
charge for service performed. If a carrier commences the 
service and is unable to complete it he is not entitled to 
any freightage. (Compiled Laws Okla., 1903, Vol. 1, Chap. 
14, Art. 3, Secs. 38, 38.) 

A carrier must comply with the directions of the con- 
signor and consignee the same as any other employee should 
obey his employer, and when conflicting, should carry out 
the instructions of the former in all things except the de 
livery of the goods, in which regard the directions of the 
latter should prevail. The above are the prorvisions of the 
Oklahoma laws on the subject and would surely control in 
that territory. The general law of the land is probably to 
the same effect, but carriers may control the situation by 
arrangement of rates which cannot be disregarded, which in 
reality takes the matter out of the control of the shipper. 
If no direction is given and the billing is silent on the 
subject the carrier is bound to carry by the usual route, a 
material deviation from which, without legal excuse, makes 
him liable for all damages, even the act of God, the courts 
holding that he cannot interpose a defense which may have 
been made possible by his own neglect. 

Delivery under the bill must be within the time agreed, 
provided the bill of lading fixes a time, unless relieved by 
some of the exceptions mentioned later on. If no time is 
mentioned, which is very apt to be the case, then the trans- 
portation must be completed within a reasonable time. What 
is a reasonable time has never been capable of general 
definition. Each case must rest on its own peculiar facts, 
dependant largely on the nature of the property carried. 
The courts hold that a carrier’s contract for delivery in a 
reasonable time is permeated with all the surrounding facts 
and circumstances which were known to the parties. A rea- 
sonable time in which to carry a load of fence posts might not 
be so considered when undertaking to deliver a consignment 
of fresh fruit. A carrier is not under the same harsh rules 
ag to time in which a shipment may be transported and de- 
livered as he is against loss and damage. He is held not 
to be an insurer as to time, and all he is required to do is 
to carry in the usual and ordinary time on regular convey- 
ance provided for the purpose, which must be reasonably 
adequate for the ordinary business, the carrier has a right 
to expect will be presented. When he does this, unless he 
has contracted otherwise, his duty has been performed and 
he is not liable, and whether or not he has done so is usually 
a question of fact for the jury to decide. The damages re- 
sulting from a failure to deliver within the contract time or 
in the absence of such a contract, in the usual and ordinary 
time, is the difference in the market price of the goods in 
the condition and at the time they did arrive and the price 
at the time and place they should have arrived, with inter- 
est on the amount at the legal rate. This is airways open to 
the qualification that the condition of the shipment when it 
did arrive was approximately caused by the delay. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF CARRIAGE. 

The terms and conditions of carriage, as expressed in 
a modern bill of lading, might well be made the subject of 
a whole book without exhausting the subject. Necessarily, 
I must deal with them in the most casual way. A great many 
such conditions are of no material direct interest to a banker. 


A sample bill, adopted and in use by a standard railroad 
operating in both territories, contains an execution clause 
as follows: 

“In witness whereof, The agent has affirmed to one orig- 
inal bill of lading amd ——copies, all of this tenor and date, 
the copies not being transferable. 

“In consideration of the rate of freight herein named 
and the guaranty thereof contained herein and in the con- 
ditions on the back hereof, it is hereby stipulated that the 
service to be performed hereunder shall be subject to said 
conditions, whether printed or written, and said conditions 
are hereby agreed to by the shipper and by him accepted, 
for himself and his assigns, as just and reasonable. in ac- 
cepting this bill of lading the shipper, owner and .consigne? 
of the goods and the holder of the bill of lading agree to be 
bound by ail the stipulations, exceptions and conditions, 
whether written or printed on the face or back hereof, as 
fully as if they were all signed by such shipper, owner, con- 
signee or holder.” 
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The clause as quoted must be signed by the shipper and 
you see is, by its terms, meant to be binding on the shipper, 
owner and consignee and the holder of the bill of lading. 

A shipper may limit the common law Mability of a 
carrier by accepting a bill of lading to that effect, though the 
bull is not signed by the shipper, but a carrier cannot limit 


his own liability in that regard by general notice. It must 
be by contract. 


The Oklahoma statute makes one form of carrier, railway 
company, which {> by far the most important common carrier, 
in the two territories, liable for all damages resulting from 
fire, set out in the operation of the road. The Indian Ter- 
ritory has no suth provision. This has been held to be a 
valid law and not unconstitutional because appropriating 
property without due process of law. (C.0.&G.R.R.Co.v. 
Alexander, 7 Okla. 579.) The above is undoubtedly the law 
in Oklahoma, except where the parties have agreed other- 
wise by contract, and the same court afterward held that 
the decision in the Alexander case did not apply where the 
goods were in the hands of the railway under a contract. 
(Walker v. Eikleberry, 7 Okla. 599.) It is true the Walker- 
kikleberry case was construing the contract with reference 
to the liability of the railway as a warehouseman, but the 
court intimated that the harsh lability imposed on a rail- 
way, by statute in case of loss by fire, might be the subject of 
(proper contract. If a shipper has made such a valid contract, 
expressed in his bill of lading, that it would be binding on, 
any assignee of the bill, there can be no doubt. And that 
such a contract made by a railway, which attempted to re- 
lieve it in case of negligence would be void or that it would 
be liable in case the goods were destroyed by its negligence, 
regardless of the contract, cannot be questioned. 

In the Indian Territory a railway company is only liable 
for loss by fire negligently set, no difference being made be- 
tween a stranger and one occupying contractual relations 
with the company. (St. L.,I.M.&S. Ry. v. Lawrence, 4 I. T. 
Reports, 611; M.K.&T.Ry. v. Wilder, 3I.T. Rep., 85.) 

Another common form of release and exceptions made in 
the contract expressed in a bill of lading is the clause fixing 
tne price which will be paid in case of damage or loss. 
While a carrier cannot relieve itself from the result of its 
own negligence, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
said an agreement fairly entered into between a shipper and 
@ carrier, expressed in the bill of lading or contract of ship- 
ment and for a consideration, stating and agreeing ou the 
amount that the goods were worth, in that instance, horses, 
was valid, and would be enforced in case of damage, even 
though such damage was the result of negligence. (Hart 
v. Penn. Ry. Co., i112 U. 8. 331.) 

In the Hart case referred to the shipper signed a bill 
of lading for some horses, agreeing they were worth not to 
exceed $200 each, and paid freight as on that valuation. The 
court said: “The rate of freight is indissolubly bound up 
with the valuation. The articles have no greater value for 
the purposes of the contract of transportation between the 
parties to that contract.” On the trial he offered evidence 
to show that one of the horses killed was worth $15,000, and 
that others injured were worth large amounts. The evidence 
was rejected on the ground that “the compensation for car- 
riage is based on that value. The shipper is estopped from 
saying that the value is greater. The articles have no greater 
value for the purposes of the contract of transportation be- 
tween the parties to that contract. The carrier must re- 
spond for negligence up to that value. It is just and reason- 
able that such a contract, fairly entered into, and where 
there is no deceit practiced on the shipper, should be upheld. 
There is no violation of public policy. On the contrary, it 
would be unjust and unreasonable, and would be repugnant 
to the soundest principles of fair dealing and of the freedom 
of contracting, and thus in conflict with public policy, if a 
shipper should be allowed to reap the benefit of the contract 
if there is no loss, and to repudiate it in case of loss. 

“The subject matter of a contract may be valued, or the 
damages in case of a breach may be liquidated in advance. 
In the present case, the plaintiff accepted the valuation as 
‘just and reasonable. The bill of lading did mot contain a 
valuation of all animals at a fixed sum for each, but @ 
graduated valuation according to the nature of the animal. 
It does not appear that an unreasonable price would have 
been charged for a higher valuation. 

“Where a contract of the kind, signed by the shipper, is 
fairly made, agreeing on the valuation of the property car- 
ried, with the rate for freight based on the condition that the 
carrier assumes liability only to the extent of the agreed 
valuation, even in case of loss or damage by the negligence 
of the carrier, the contract will be wpheld as a proper and 
jawful mode of securing a due proportion between the amount 
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Many Federal decisions have followed the H 
&@ majority of the State courts hold the same, a! 
theory that no undue means were used by th. carrie 
Secure the execution of such a bill, and further tat eed 
rier has a “clean” bill which might have been us.-4 exp . 
ing the true value of the shipment, and namin. a rele 
proportion to the risk assumed. The whole trouble gro 
out of the fact that most shipments go through ¥ thout cn 
dent, and the ordinary shipper prefers to secur: 
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‘with limitations which may result in serious loss. Of Course 
some shippers may not know any better, and si: ply accent 


the contract offered by the shipper when a “clean” bill 
have been theirs for the asking, at the higher rate it jg true, 
but in proportion to the risk assumed. 


It may be that all of you have noticed in bills of lading 
and perhaps some of you have not, especially those in regard 
to carriage of live stock, that in case of loss or damage oe, 
tain notices are required to be given at destination or on 
some agent of the carrier in writing that damages are claip. 
ed. This must usually be done before the stock is mingled 
with other stock, and is an innocent enough looking pany, 
graph in the contract or bill, but the Supreme Court of the 
United States as long ago ag Express Company v. Caliwe) 
21 Wallace, 264, in October, 1874, made this clause possih, 
and it has been affirmed generally since that time by may 
courts and is believed to be the law in both territories. Whe 
considered in the light of the reasoning of the courts, it ig 
not unjust, does not in any way limit the common law li, 
bility of the carrier, or tend to release him from the result 
of his negligence. It simply calls the carrier’s attention to 
the circumstances while the transaction is new and the 
facts easy to ascertain, and places the additional burden og 
the shipper to see that these notices are served. 


Some able courts have held, however, that a carrie 
may waive this clause in the contract after it is made, an 
that it is waived by a carrier investigating a claim fo 
damages and rejecting it on other grounds, when, in fact, th 
carrier might have relied on the failure to serve the notica 
and disregarded the claim as afterward made. Of similar 
import is a clause to the effect that no suit shall be brought 
on a claim for damages sooner than so many days after the 
damage accrued, or after so many months from the date of 
injury. The courts have said this limitation may be the 
proper subject of contract. ‘They hold such clauses to 
valid if fairly made and a reasonable time granted in whid 
to commence suit. 


Carriers are also relieved from loss when a package is 
marked one class of goods, and freight paid on that class, 
and it develops, after loss, that the package actually cor 
tained a higher class; for instance, a box marked iron, ani 
filled with gold. The courts have held this to be a deep 
tion which is not permitted. The same subject is covered 
by statute in Oklahoma. All bills of lading say that a cr 
wier shall not be responsible unless the loss occurs on his 
own line, this has been universally upheld, and is the subject 
of statutory enactment in Oklahoma and is the law in both 
In Oklahoma the statute says if the freight received by the 
initial carrier, for transportation beyond ‘his own line, is los, 
he must on demand and within a reasonable time give prod 
to the shipper that the loss did not occur while the goods 
were in his on, or he will himself be responsible. It 
is believed this clause would be upheld by the courts. 


Do you think a Phoenician sailor would recognize § 
bill of lading of the present day? He would think he had 
discovered the lost tables delivered to Moses on Mou 
Sinai, or a promissory note adopted by the Oklahoma Bask 
ers’ Association. 





THE KILLARNEY OF AMERICA. 

Nestling in a frame of beautifully wooded shores lie 
a series of beautiful lakes 145 miles north of the city of Te 
ronto, Ontario, and known as the “Lake of Bays Region.” 
A chain of seven lakes studded with lovely islands, wit 
hotels throughout the district and a good steamboat servi 
to all points attracts the tourist, angler and sportsman. Just 
the out-of-the-way sort of place to visit during the summé 
months. For all particulars and free illustrated publicati® 
apply to F. P. Dwyer, 290 Broadway, New York. Rk. N.3 
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Acknowledging the force of the conservative point of 
view, We approach the proposition to alter anything so hoary- 
aired and venerable as the land laws of our State with the 
sdmission that the burden is upon one who makes such a 
proposition to prove his case beyond a reasonable doubt. 
We have various expressions to describe the individual whose 
jdiosyncracies do not entitle him in his own busines or pro- 
fession to a respectful hearing. The medical profession has 
its quacks, the legal profession its shysters, the ministry its 
hypocrites, while the financial world condemns a man to 
everlasting ignominy by the one word “theorist.” This is 
perhaps the most hopeless of censures, for the quack may 
become a student, the shyster may find the ethical path more 
profitable, the hypocrite may eventually deceive himself 
into sincerity, but the constitution and by-laws of a theorist 
are such that any practical act will ever and always be ultra 
yires. He lives alone in his theoretical domain, with a 
small family following and an occasional curious guest, while 
unconsciously he carries upon his lintel a sign that he who 
reads may run. 


With all these well recognized horrors before us, we can 
still approach our present subject with confidence, recalling 
the words of Carlyle that the value of conservatism depends 
upon the value of the thing conserved. The entire inade- 
quacy and confusion of our present land laws are known to 
everyone, while the theoretical or experimental stage of the 
system we will consider to-day has passed a half century 
ago. Its practical benefits have long since been demon- 
strated beyond a reasonable doubt, and I believe that I can 
find no more congenial audience than this for the statement 
of a plain clear-cut business proposition. 


Land, one of the greatest of our assets, is the slowest of 
our assets. Tedious delay, disproportionate expense, dis 
queting uncertainty attend every real estate transaction and 
the community as a whole and nearly every class of the com- 
munity is affected thereby. From the banker’s point of 
view the evils are definite and certain. He meets them in 
his daily experience. A customer approaches you for a 
loan, he has with him stocks or bonds of recognized value, 
you name the rate of interest, he signs a collateral note and 
the transaction is closed. If the same client approaches 
you with an offer of land of recognized value what is the 
proceeding? You refer the title to your lawyer, after a 
week, two weeks or a month of examination and after many 
discussions, on possible “clouds in title,” you accept or re- 
ject the loan and your client pays the attorney’s fees. Under 
these circumstances can you negotiate small loans on large 
values (say $250 or $500 on a $5,000 piece of property)? Do 
your customers borrow on mortgages for ten, twenty or 
thirty days and if they do not, why not? Surely there can 
be no more satisfactory security than real estate. The 
answer is simple, the cause lies in the fundamental con- 
ception of our laws of real estate. 


EVIDENCES OF TITLE NOW RECORDED. 


Nearly 300 years ago we introduced from England the 
system of recording evidences of title to real estate. Now 
Task you to note this fact as it is at the base of our pres- 
ent difficulties. The deeds, mortgages and other conveyances 
were mere evidences of title; the recording, broadly speak- 
ing, accomplished nothing between the parties, it merely 
served notice to the community that such a paper was in 
existence. The execution of the paper itself and its contents 
Were the factors. 


It is, therefore, to-day necessary not only to see that the 
evidence of title is recorded, but to examine the whole evi- 
dence concerning the title to the property. Every transaction 
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The Torrens System’ 
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the original patent, must be examined to see what the exact 
nature of the transactions was and to see that every transac- 
tion complied with all requirements of the law existing at 
the time of the transactions. In 300 years deed has been 
piled on deed, mortgage on mortgage, owners have died and 
willed their property, heirs have litigated, liens have been 
foreclosed, judgments enforced, strange metaods of entailing 
property introduced and amended, and back through all this 
weary maze the lawyer must find his Way, examining each 
evidence of title in turn, in order that he may determine for 
you that you can safely buy or lend money upon a piece of 
real estate. 


THE EVIL RESULTS OF THIS SYSTEM. 


What, then, are the results of this ancient evil? It is of 
course more serious in the cities than in the counties. In 
Baltimore city we have over $250,000,000 real estate at its 
assessed valuation. The city has in the course of years 
naturally divided itself into thousands of small lots. The 
title to each of these lots should trace its way back through 
chains of deeds to an original patent. That chain is broken 
by mortgages and liens of various kinds and patched by 
wills, administrations and legal proceedings, all traps for the 
unwary,and with many hidden dangers even for the most skilled. 
There are a total of over 28.000 real estate transactions in 
Baltimore city in a year and for nearly all transactions an 
examination and search of these ancient and modern titles 
must be made. The lawyer, if he does his duty, must close- 
ly examine every copy of any instrument that may effect 
the title. 


He must satisfy himself that all incumbrances have been 
released, that the Gonveyances have been executed in accord- 
ance with the law existing at the date of the particular con- 
veyance, for the law has frequently changed; he must make 
certain that each wife or husband has joined in the convey- 
ance (for no husband by his conveyance alone can bar his 
wife’s dower interest for life in one-third of his real estate, 
and no wife can transfer her property except in accordance 
with the peculiar provisions of law marking the various 
stages of the emancipation of woman); he must visit each 
court in turn in Baltimore city to see that no judgments still 
effective against any of the grantors existed at the time of 
the conveyance or exist now against the proposed vendor, 
and that no grantor has given a bail bond against the prop- 
erty; he must determine, where a former owner has died and 
his property has passed to his heirs, that every heir has 
been represented or included in such grant in the chain of 
title; he must pass upon the regularity and effect of legal 
proceedings, often of a very complicated nature, and see that 
the proper parties have appeared or been summoned and the 
proper procedure taken, and he must examine the tax records 


to see that all taxes upon the property have been paid to 
date. 


Above all, he must take chances upon matter that cannot 
appear in the record, such as the genuineness of signatures, 
the identity of the parties to conveyances in populous dis- 
tricts where there are many of the same name (for example 
the ubiquitous John Smith), the errors of clerk in indexing 
or in failure to record; the chance that a deed has not been 
delivered legally, but stolen or delivered without authority 
and recorded; the legal incapacity of the parties (generally 
classified as “infants, idiots and married women”); the ex- 
istence of an unrecorded will, or of heirs unnamed in any 
instrument, or of rights by prescription and adverse pos- 
session. 


The Maryland decisions contain any number of cases of 
serious hardship directly traceable to the uncertainties neces- 
sarily resulting from this system, and one of our title com- 
panies has published the horrid story in a blood curdling 
pamphlet entitle “Tales of Twenty-two Titles,” Most of 
you realize that no human being can work through such a 
maze with any certainty; yet this transaction is carried on 





*Address Delivered at the Maryland Bankers’ Association Convention. 
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with an air of perfect dignity and propriety perhaps 25,000 
times a year in Baltimore city. 

In the record office of the city for the year 1904, the 
number of deeds recorded and assignments in the nature of 
deeds was 12,667; mortgages, 6,198, and many miscella- 
neous papers, bringing the total number up to about 28,406, 
exclusive of the chattel mortgages, corporation charters, etc. 
The office employed 68 men, practically all of them working 
day after day in copying and comparing the deeds and in 
indexing them. The receipts of the office from fees charged 
for recording amounted to $74,012.25, and the expenses to 
$70,119.71. This office is well conducted, is in charge of a 
competent man and has an efficient force. The fault lies in 
the system, not in the men who are employed to work under 
it. 

Now note, every bit of this work practically goes to 
waste after it has served its immediate purpose, for the 
chances are one in several thousand that the same lawyer 
will be called upon to pass upon the title again. The title 
as it grew has been examined by lawyers, good, bad and in- 
different, perhaps a hundred times or more. Many of the 
same deeds have been passed on many thousands of times by 
lawyers, past and present, in Baltimore City, and future gen- 
erations of lawyers will continue to read over and over this 
same delightful literature until relieved of their burden by 
the introduction of laws embodying business like methods. 
One would think that an examination by a single competent 
lawyer would be sufficient, but the work of the lawyer, no 
matter how careful, no matter how earnest, practically 
vanishes with the execution of the deed or mortgage that 
follows his examination, for upon the next transaction in 
the property another lawyer is employed, not only to bring 
the title up to date, but to trace over the same old deeds in 
the same chain of title. 


You who are familiar with the saving grace of the 
ledger, think of the absurdity of the situation; think of the 
work done and no record available, and think of this growing 
waste of presumably high class labor. We might find some 
comfort in the fact that at all events the examination served its 
immediate purpose, but our agony is complete when we 
realize that notwithstanding this absurd lack of system and 
business principle the results of the examination them- 
selves are entirely unsatisfactory and uncertain. 


A SUMMARY OF THE OBJECTIONS. 


It is, of course, the banker’s point of view which most 
interests us to-day; but let us pause in passing to look at it 
from the standpoint of the citizen. The sinew of our com- 
munity is in the small property holder. Can he afford to 
pay the charges and take the risk of buying real estate? 
If his savings amount to $500 or $1,000 can he pay the title 
fees and take the risk, and if he does, can he afford to pay 
the additional fees of the bank’s lawyer for a loan to carry 
his property? This strikes deep into the body politic, and it 
is from the poor but thrifty man that we will find support for 
our proposition, once he can be awakened to its value. 

The objections to our present system have been summed 
up, as follows: 


1. Expense—The cost of the opinion of counsel upon 
every transfer and the cost of copying and recording. . 

2. Delay—This may extend from one week to several 
months, the time being spent in procuring abstracts, examin- 
ing deeds, liens, etc., in filling the gaps in the chain of title 
and in negotiating as to claimed defects. 

3. Insecurity—Errors may and often do exist in the 
abstract itself. They may and do also exist in the opinion 
of counsel. They may and do exist in such forms as are un- 
discoverable by any investigation. 

4. The vast amount of useless labor expended upon the 
repeated examination of the same conveyances. 

5. The constantly lengthening chain of deeds to be ex- 
amined, which increases the expense, delay and insecurity. 

As a result then of these objections to our present sys- 
tem, transactions in real estate are curtailed, the value of 
real estate is lowered, unnecessary burdens are imposed upon 
it, and the large body of the people—the small land owners— 
are the chief sufferers. 

It has been said, perhaps incorrectly, that the real estate 
system under which we are now living, was originated by 
Norman lawyers under William the Conqueror. However 
accurate or inaccurate this may be, it is certain that this 
system, so far as it may be called a system to-day, has been 
in existence in the State of Maryland since the year 1634. 
It is reasonable to suppose that business methods have 
improved since that date. It may be readily conceived that 





= 
in the days when transactions as to a single piece of prop 
erty were limited to one in ten, fifteen or twenty years, the 
present system caused little delay, inconvenience and jing 
curity, but ft can readily be imagined that if we we 


e to eg 
pare the banking methods in Maryland in the year 1634 vin 
our present methods some radical change would be apparey, 
Or if any of you with a perverted Chinese belicf in th, 
sacredness of ancient things should attempt to adopt th 


methods of 1634 in your bank to-day it may be su 
that if you escaped the authorities at the outcome of yoy 
experiment you would willingly surrender yourself at th 
end of a month’s business. Absurd as it may seem ‘this js 
not an unfair comparison with our real estate laws, for qe 
are applying to the tremendous mass and complexities ¢ 
real estate transactions to-day the methods inauguraty 
three hundred years ago. 


THE TORRENS SYSTEM. 


But enough of the evils—what of the remedy? What js 
the “Torrens System?” and when I use the word “Torrens 
System” it is not my intention to confine it to the particula 
system inaugurated by Sir Robert Torrens in South Ay 
tralia in 1857, but it is intended to be sufficiently compre 
hensive to include the German system, the Australian gy. 
tem and others based upon similar principles and developed 
along similar lines. It is safe to say that nearly every clear 
thinking man who sat down to consider the necessities of 
the situation (particularly a business man accustomed toa 
ledger and a stock certificate book) would evolve the system 
which the Torrens laws have now worked out in detail. 


Firstly—He would determine that one thorough examine 
tion of a title should be sufficient to bring it up to date 
But he would see that this examination must have the weight 
of authority back of it. Manifestly, therefore, the title 
should be examined by court officers. The result of their 
examination should be carefully preserved and a short state 
ment of the condition of the title prepared and a certificate 
issued to the owner. 


Secondly—He would determine that the facility of cop 
veyance of real estate should more nearly approach that of 
personal property. What simpler method could be devised 
than to make these certificates transferable as shares of 
stock are transferred? 


Now these are the simple principles of the Torrens Sys 
tem. The application of them has worked itself out in 
different ways. In our country, in order to meet certain 
constitutional objections, a special Torrense Court is estab 
lished, which has a presiding judge, an examiner or two of 
titles and a register of titles. You own a piece of property, 
and you desire to have it registered and secure the State's 
certificate. You file an application in court, every one who 
may have an interest in the property is served with notice’ 
and given an opportunity to appear, the examiner examines 
the title and the result of his examination is laid before the 
court. There is, of course, a right of appeal. If your tit 
is clear the property is registered as belonging to you and 
the register opens a separate account at his office for your 
parcel of land. He prepares two certificates of your owner 
ship. The original certificate is bound into a record book 
and you receive the 7?#p'icate. This certificate contains your 
name, a short description of the property and a memoranda 
cf any charges, mortgages or encumbrances to which the 
land is subject. The result is, that everything that cad 
affect the title is plainly registered upon the certificate and 
every one, whether lawyer or layman, can tell the true stale 
of the title at any time. The State collects from you a fe 
plus a small premium, which goes to swell an insurance 
fund. The State guarantees the work of its examiner by 
this fund. What then is your position? You hold an w& 
questioned certificate of ownership of your property—all 
doubts and possible dangers are removed. If you want t 
sell the property no further examination of title is nece* 
sary; the certificate itself shows the condition of the title 
The purchaser practically buys your certificate, he carrie 
it to the court with your deed to him, he surrenders the cer 
tificate, it is cancelled and a new one issued to him. It 
only a part of the property is transferred the certificate 
is cancelled as to that part, or the seller may have a ne¥ 
certificate for the remaining part. If instead of selling yo 
desire to borrow on your property, you may take your ce 
tificate to the bank, the cashier will examine it, perhaps 
compare it with the original, and if it is all right he wil 
lend you money upon it just as to-day he will lend yo 
money upon city stock or:some standard railroad securil): 
The bank’s mortgage is then noted on both certificates. 
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It would cost you in Chicago to-day to have your prop- 
erty examined and placed under the Torrens System about 
$25, plus a small insurance fund, or about the average charge 
of lawyers and title companies. Once registered, however, 
the average cost of transfer drops to $2 or $3. The cost of 
noting a mortgage is $1.50. 


Some of you, perhaps, were a little disturbed at the sug- 
gestion that the State should guarantee the title. This is not 
fundamental, but on the whole advisable. It is advisable 
pecause @ guarantee gives stability to and confidence in the 
Jaw from its inception. It may, I think, relieve your minds 
on this point to state that in 1,379,910 transactions in Queens- 
Jand, covering thirty-eight years, there was but one loss from 
incorrect title, and that in the City of London, where since 
1904, 78,000 land titles, in value over $400,000,000 have been 
registered, only one claim amounting to $1,500 has been 
made, while the insurance fund has amounted to $250,000. 
Nor are the examples cited unusual. Wherever the system 
has prevailed there has been a large accumulation of funds 
from the premiums of insurance, however small the prem- 
jum may have been. 


GRADUAL CHANGE POSSIBLE. 


No effort is made to uproot bodily the old law. The 
change is made gradually. We have in this country what is 
called the voluntary system. The opportunity to register 
property is offered to any owner who may desire to do so. 
In many other countries registration is compulsory. The 
compulsory feature is the more practical and it. would prob- 
ably be advisable to add to any future law adopted in our 
State the compulsory provision approved by a large majority 
of the voters of Cuicago. This provision requires all estates 
of deceased persons to be registered under the laws, and the 
constitutionality of the amendment is being tested in the 
courts. 


Two cases went before the court; one took the purely 
technical ground that the amendment had not been properly 
submitted to the voters, and the court, I understand, recently 
sustained this point. The second case directly questioned 
the constitutionality of the amendment, and thts important 
matter remains undecided. 


If such an amendment can be drafted in constitutional 
form, and there is little reason to suppose that it cannot be, 
it should prove of great assistance in rapidly establishing 
businesslike methods in real estate transactions. 

The time at which compulsory registration is required 
seems admirable. 

In the settlement of estates examinations of title are fre- 
quently required; no additional burden is imposed. The 
cost of the examination falls upon the estate. Further, there 
is no delay, for the time for the examination of title runs 
parallel with the time necessary for the settlement of the 
estate. If the amendment is constitutional and is properly 
approved in Chicago, it is expected that the whole city will 
be under the Torrens System in fifteen to twenty years. 


LEGAL POINTS INVOLVED. 


It is not my intention to enter into a lengthy discussion 
of the legal points involved. Suffice it to say that the Su- 
preme Courts of Massachusetts and Illinois in very learned 
opinions have upheld the constitutionality of the Torrens 
laws in those States. In Massachusetts the decision was 
written by Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, now of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Nor is it worth while 
to discuss the minor legal points that are frequently raised 
by lawyers who have not carefully examined the provisions 
of the laws and to whom a cloud of legal difficulties im 
mediately occur. The plain answer to these minor points 
is the entire satisfaction prevailing wherever the system ex- 
ists. Let us measure by results and not by anticipation of 
possible dangers. 


In Germany, a similar system has been in effect since the 
year 1649, and was brought up to date in the year 1881. In 
Austria it was begun in the Civil Code of 1811, and is now 
the law of the entire country. The German or judicial 
system prevails in the entire German Empire, in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Russia and the German Cantons of Swit- 
zerland. The truest test, however, lies in the operation of the 
system under English laws related to our own. The British 
Colonies of South Australia, West Australia, Queensland, 
Victoria, New South Wales, Tasmania, New Zealand, British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario are working. under the 
Torrens System, and the most conclusive bit of evidence of 
all is the success of the system in the city of London. In 
London, the center of feudal relics, of advowsons, commons 





and other paleontological remains, the British Government, 
the forbear of our modern confusion, has adopted and is 
successfully introducing the Torrens System in compulsory 
form, after she has had fifty years’ experience with it in 
her colonies. 


In the United States, Massachusetts and Illinois have the 
most satisfactory laws, while California, Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and Minnesota have less effective systems. The 
United States Government has officially approved the Tor- 
rens plan, by introducing it into the Philippines, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico. Our neighboring State of Virginia amended 
her Constitution in order to adopt the system, although 
a bill embodying the Torrens law was defeated at the last 
session of the Legislature. Similar bills are pending in 
other States, and the movement has been inaugurated in at 
least eleven more. As for the lawyers, the Bar Associations 
of at least nine States have endorsed the Torrens System, 
and the Illinois Bar Association was one of the principal 
advocates of the adoption of the system in that State. At 
the World’s Real Estate Congress in 1893, made up of well 
know experts, the following resolution was carried with but 
two dissenting votes: “It is the sense of the delegates of 
the World’s Real Estate Congress that they should do what 
lies in their power to call the attention of the various State 
Legislatures to the benefit of the Torrens System, and re- 
commend its adoption, so modified as to suit it to their State 
Constitution and laws.” 


In Chicago, several of the biggest railroads accept the 
Torrens certificates, and register under the voluntary Tor- 
rens law. A great number of the banks have signed a writ- 
ten agreement to acept the certificates without further exam- 
ination of title. The company, of which the Governor of 
Maryland is president, the Fidelity and Deposit Company, 
will issue its bonds based upon these certificates without 
further security. 


If any more practical evidence is needed by you it is easy 
to produce it, but I will not bore you with purely cumulative 
testimony. It is related that a Kentucky jury, empaneled to 
try a man for selling impure whiskey, was given a demijohn 
of the whiskey to test for impurities. The jury, after hav- 
ing been gone an hour, returned and asked for more evidence, 
There are, of course, occasions when men naturally withhold 
their conclusions until all the evidence available is in, but I 
think there is enough evidence concerning the Torrens Sys- 
tem before you now to enable you to judge whether or not we 
should stop to dispute over legal details. 


EFFECT OF TORRENS SYSTEM ON BANKING. 


And now a word or two as to the effect that such a sys- 
tem in Maryland would have upon the banking business, and 
I am done. As has been said, it is well known that real es- 
tate is the slowest of assets. I think in the presence of this 
body it should take only the. persuasive force of the state- 
ment itself to convince you of the economic advantage of 
adding more than $250,000,000 assessed value to the trading 
assets of Baltimore city. What more need be said unless 
indeed we refer to the immense value of the real property in 
the State of Maryland? But let us go a little more into 
details. 


Look upon the merchant class, whose interests are coin- 
cident with our own. Is it not a fact that the merchants’ 
capital invested in land under our present laws is more or 
less withdrawn from business. Under the Torrens System 
the reverse would be the case, because the Torrens System 
makes real estate an available asset for small and for short 
time loans. The statistics from Queensland show that in the 
year 1899 out of 13,000,000 acres, all but 16,566 had been 
brought under the Torrens Act. More than 41 per cent of all 
mortgages that year were for sums not exceeding $500 and 
more than 28 per cent were for sums ranging from $500 to 
$1,250. The experience of Massachusetts since the adoption 
of the law has shown that real estate under the Torrens Sys- 
tem is much more actively dealt in. For example, one Massa- 
chusetts certificate involving two lots shows seven trans- 
actions in less than four months, including mortgages for 
$3,000, $4,000 and $5,000 for short periods. The costs and 
delay under our laws make it impossible, except in a few 
instances, to make a small loan or a short time loan. When 
a man to-day pledges or gives a deed of trust for real estate, 
it is usually a sign of financial weakness, but once real es 
tate is placed upon a basis more nearly approaching the laws 
of personal property, no more will be thought of such a 
loan than of a pledge of stocks or bonds or notes or ac- 
counts. 
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regulation of public utilities, and will prove indis- 
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regulation of public service corporations, which 
is now being brought so prominently before this 
country, 
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In Virginia, the State Bankers’ Association is an advo- 
cate of the proposed Torrens Laws, and I will conclude my 
case with the evidence of a couple of bankers. Mr. Francis 
B. Peabody, of the firm of Peabody, Houghteling & Co., of 
Chicago, writes: “My firm accepts the Registrar’s Cer- 
tificates without further guaranty whenever offered in our 
mortgage loans, and are glad to get them.”; and Mr. J. H. 
Mason, President of the Canada Permanent Loan and Sav- 
ings Company at Toronto, says: “For nearly forty years 
I have been intimately associated with an institution to 
supply capital to owners of real estate. The difficulties, 
vexations, delays, expenses and uncertainties attending the 
old method of transfer had made a deep impression on me. 
For a long time I was led to believe that there was some- 
thing inherent in land which prevented it from being dealt 
with like other kinds of property, and that like taxes and 
death the evil was inevitable and must be endured.” Bnt, 
he added that, notwithstanding much opposition, the Tor- 
rens System was adopted by the Legislature of Ontario in 
1894, “and is now universally admitted to be a great im- 
provement on the old system. People would as soon think 
of giving it. up and going back to the old system,” he says, 
“as of replacing the electric lights with tallow candles.” 


MARYLAND BANKERS SHOULD ADVOCATE SYSTEM. 


Can we not then arouse in Maryland a sentiment suf- 
ficient to induce our Legislature to relieve us from a suf- 
fering to which we have been numbed by years of endur- 
ance, and to strike from us these legal shackles? Can we 
not interest the small land owner, the mechanic or laborer, 
who might be the owner of his own home under better laws? 
Is it venturing too much to say that in all probability many 
of you before to-day had no idea that the Torrens or sim- 
ilar systems covered such a large part of the habitable globe 
or to what extent and how clearly its efficiency had been 
demonstrated? And if this is so as to you, is it not clear 
that it will take time and effort to bring these facts home to 
those who will demand and receive relief? 

The matter is a more vital one in Baltimore city than 
in.the counties. The big business centers of London, Chi- 
cago and Boston have led the way. The transactions in the 








counties are not so numerous or so complicated as in the 
city, and the delay may not be so serious. The cost of 
transfer and the insecurity of title, however, are just as 
burdensome. On the whole, though, it may be, and prob 
ably is, unwise to advocate a general law covering the whole 
State in the present condition of our county maps. But 
in Baltimore city we have accurate maps and the title to a 
large area of the city has already been examined by the title 
companies, and more recently by the city itself in the burnt 
district. If the counties want the law, the proper surveys 
are made; let us have the law for the whole State; but if 
it is to be confined to Baltimore city still we will need a 
constitutional amendment to create a Torrens Court, and 
we will need legislation at Annapolis. The bankers of the 
counties can help us to this. 

If you will speak to your representatives in the Senate 
or House of Delegates; if you will sit down with them 
quietly about the genial country fire and point out to them 
between the whiffs of smoke the advantages they may give 
this State by the advocacy of needed legislation; if the 
Baltimore representatives will actively engage in spreading 
the propaganda, we may rightfully feel that the business 
element of our State, while pursuing the steady course of 
conservative banking, is sufficiently clear-sighted to recognize 
an evil when it exists, and sufficiently far-sighted to remove 
it no matter how great the difficulties in the way. 





HIGH FINANCE. 

A man stopped a newsboy in New York, saying: “See 
here, son, I want to find the Blank National Bank. I'll give 
you half a dollar if you direct me to it.” 

With a grin the boy replied, “All right, come along.” 
And he led the man to a building half a block away. 

The man duly paid the promised fee, remarking, “That 
was half a dollar easily earned, son.” 

“Sure!” responded the lad, “but you musn’t fergit that 
bank directors is paid high in Noo-Yawk.”—‘“American Spec: 
tator.” 
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The Muck-Rakers’ 


By Robert B. Armstrong, 


President Casualty Company of America, New York, and Former Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 


It is the fashion to-day to indiscriminately and persis- 
tently attack every form of co-operative capital. It is the 
fashion to assail all corporations, regardless or management, 
regardless of results, regardless of the future, and with the 
irresponsibility of speech and action that denotes the radical 
and unthinking. It is this indiscriminating assault upon 
capital wherever co-operated that is producing to-day, ‘n the 
most glorious era of prosperity ever known to a civilized 
people, a feeling of vague unrest. Every use of capital which 
tends to develop the country is attacked as a common 
enemy. Mismanagement and wrongdoing have been 
found in several corporations. Therefore, all corpora- 
tions must be mismanaged and all officers and di- 
rectors have been held up to the public as no bet- 
ter than they should be. As much reason to kill 
all dogs because some few go mad. And the muck-rakers 
do not all belong to the yellow journals and saffron maga- 
zines. Any business man, any conservative, right-thinking 
citizen who encourages or abets this indiscriminate attack 
on all forms of co-operated capital is as much to blame, pro- 
portionately, as the black flag editorial which inspires an- 
archy and socialism. Whatever agency sets class against 
class, appeals to the passions, the envy, the malic3, the 
jealousy of mankind, is as much a traitor to the republic 
as he who fires upon his flag. 

NO DEFENCE FOR RECREANT CORPORATIONS. 


Now at the beginning let me say once and for all that 
Iam not here to defend any corporation whose business code 
is short of the standard of old-fashioned honesty. Wrong- 
doing, mismanagement and neglect have been discovered in 
some quarters. They should be punisbed, and so drastically 
that the lesson will not be forgotten. Where wrongdoing is 
discovered in any corporation, no extenuating circumstances 
should throw wpon those guilty the mantle of charity or the 
cloak of immunity. An officer or director who has the man- 
agement of cooperated capital is handling other peoples’ 
money. ‘There is no more sacred responsibility, no greater 
trust, and such officer is as much responsible to the con- 
tributors of that capital as the public official is to his oath 
of office. Malfeasence in one should be as drastically punished 
as in the other. Directors who have lately been taught that 
there is a greater responsibility than collecting their fees 
must have before them that classic phrase ‘lest we forget.” 

The corporations which have been found wanting in the 
scale of business honor and common honesty have been the 
exceptions to the rule—the rare exceptions. If it were possible 
to compare the management of the corporation with the man- 
agement of the individual firm, I dare assert that the com- 
parison would not be to the disadvantage of those institutions 
founded upon the co-operation of capital. In that lies the 
crime of this irresponsible, continuous, persistent, zeal- 
without-knowledge cry, that all cooperated forms of capital 
are inimical to the success, the prosperity and permanent 
welfare of the American people. 


THREATENED FAILURE OF PROSPERITY. 

One of these mornings you will miss Prosperity at break- 
fast. There will be many excuses for her absence from her 
usual place. One will say “bad crops,” another will say 
“over-production,” still another will say “abnormal extension 
of credits.” But none of these will be the real reason, though 
they may be contributory. The real reason will be an epi- 
demic of fear, of timidity, of distrust, produced by unwar- 
ranted, continuous attacks upon every instrument of pro- 
gress and development which has made and is making this 
country great. Fortified as this country is with its un- 
paralleled prosperity, the nation has so far withstood the as- 
saults upon the developing agencies which have produced our 
boundless prosperity. Had there been less prosperity, had 
there been less cushion for the impact, financial and indus- 
trial depression would already have overtaken us. No com- 
merce can keep its courage in the face of the demagogery of 
politicians, yellow journals and the envious. 

Copious legislation has been produced fm the last six 
months to reform this or regulate that. Much of it has been 
drastic, some of it exceedingly good, some of it bad, much of 
it impractical. All that legislation which seeks to produce 
equal rights and equal privileges is beneficial. The Ameri- 
can man, woman and child, if unswayed by an appeal to 











passion, demands only the sametreatment accorded to 
others. Many people sincerely believe that the railroads of 
this country need to be driven with a curb bit. For the most 
part this seems to me to be unnecessary. On the whole, the 
railroads of the United States have been well managed and 
have made this country what it is. There can be no coni- 
merce, no progressive civilization where there is no trans- 
portation. The development of the country, State or Terri- 
tory, is in direct ratio to the excellence of its transportation. 
GOVERNMENT OF RAILROADS. 


Imagine the State of Iowa without railroads. You would 
have an unavailable, unusable and unattainable agricultural 
Paradise. And yet in this State the railroads, which have 
made yotr commerce and trebled the value of your land, 
made banks possible, and profitable as well, have been con- 
demned and attacked in season and out of season, with and 
without cause. Those provisions of the present railroad legis- 
lation which prevent rebates and compel the granting of 
sidetrack and car facilities to all shippers alike, are sane, just 
and desirable. Those provisions which insist on uniform rates 
are equally good. Theoretically, the provisions which euact 
a rate regulating commission may be ideal, but I venture the 
prediction that practically they will not only be inadequate, 
but will disturb commerce. The largest railroad systems in 
the country have been able to employ the most expert traffic 
officials known the world over. Yet they have never had 
the temerity to place within the jurisdiction of a single board 
of experts the rates for every locality of this country. How, 
then, shall a body of men, who may or may not be ex 
perts, and who will be appointed in the devious manner of 
politics, regulate on complaint the freight rates of your lo- 
eality and my locality. After somewhat intimate knowledge 
of the methods pursued by Government commissions of simi- 
lar composition, I insist emphatically that the results will 
not be those sought or expected by some sincere and well- 
meaning patriots. 

If put to a vote of this convention to-day, how would you 
gentlemen receive a proposition to control the rates of in- 
terest for the various localities under a Government comniis- 
sion? Why is there any more reason that a railroad rate may 
be complained of to a committee sitting in Washington or else- 
where, than that a bank rate of interest should be overhauied 
on a similar complaint? What Is the essential difference? 
You say you are better able to judge of local conditions, of 
competition, of special considerations. Well, so does the 
railroad man. You say it’s not your money. The railroad man 
can equally well say the same thing. You say he is a common 
carrier and you are not. Technically, that is true, but your 
responsibility to the business community is the same. Why, 
then, may it not be expected that those in favor of Gov- 
ernment paternalism will next advocate the regulation of in- 
terest rates throughout the United States by a Federal com- 
mission. It is not a far cry. 


OPPOSE THE “PROSPERITY-KILLERS.” 


You may think it strange that I should talk to you about 
prosperity-killers and railroads, but-as you are the managers 
of more co-operated capital in the State of Iowa than any 
other body of men within its borders, I think you owe it 
to yourselves and to those whose interests you protect to 
set your face against wholesale breeding of anarchy and 
nation-wide encouragement of socialism, envy and malice. 
Financial depression comes from timidity of capital and its 
failure to co-operate. Artificial interference with economic 
laws of supply and demand are dangerous in the extreme. 
Not one banker in this assemblage should shrink from the 
proper punishment of any man, high or low, who is recreant 
in his trust of managing other peoples’ money. No more 
should be shrink from discouraging indiscriminate and un- 
warranted attacks upon well-managed, law-abiding agencies 
of co-operated capital. Nor should encouragement be given 
to artificial interference with economic laws. It is worth your 
while to think of all these things to-day, for with energy, 
abandonment and irresponsibility is being sown the wind, 
which, if not counteracted, will result in a psychological 
whirlwind which will bring greater disaster to the financial 
and industrial welfare of the United States than the con- 





vulsions of the earth brought to San Francisco. 


*Address Delivered at the Iowa Bankers’ Association Convention. 
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NOTE EXECUTED FOR ILLEGAL PURPOSE. 

The fact that the money realized by a note was used to 
corrupt voters at an election did not preclude the payee trom 
recovering on the note, where he, when he accepted the 
note, did not know of the use to which the money was to 
be applied. (Hale vs. Harris [Ky.] 91 S. W. 660.) 

: = + * 
WAIVER OF PROTEST. 

Where an indorser on a note indorses on it a waiver of 
protest eighteen months after its maturity, with knowledge 
that no demand for payment had been made or notice of dis- 
honor given, he becomes liable on the note. (Burgettstown 
Nat. Bank vs. Nill [Pa.] 63 Atl. 186.) 


* * * 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS—PARTIAL PAYMENT. 

A partial payment upon a promissory note by one of 
two joint makers will not prevent the running of the Statute 
of Limitations as to the other maker. Nor does the indorse- 
ment upon a promissory note of the proceeds of the sale of 
collateral securities which were deposited with the note at 
the time it was given constitute a part payment which will 
interrupt the running of the Statute of Limitations. (Atwcod 
vs. Lammers [Minn.] 106 N. W.-310.) 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

A stockholder in a building and Joan association, who, 
on the maturity of his stock, sold it to the association accord- 
ing to agreement in the usual course of business of the 
association, was entitled, on the failure of the association tc 
pay for the stock, to recover, not only the amount of his 
claim at the time it was due, but interest thereon from that 
time. (Rogers vs. Ogden Big. & Sav. Ass’n [Utah] 33 
Pac. 754.) 

2 s 
PAYMENT FOR STOCK IN PROPERTY. 

A corporation, organized under the laws of Illinois, was 
capitalized for $8,000,000, and nearly all this stock was at- 
tempted to be paid up by a transfer to the company of an 
option on certain mines, for which the promoters had agreed 
to pay $125,000, but on which only $30,000 had been paid. 
The Supreme Court of Missouri held (Meyer vs. Ruby—Trusit 
Min. & Mill. Co., 90 S. W. 821), that persons taking such 
stock with knowledge of the facts are liable to bona fide 
creditors of the corporation for the difference between the 
amount actually paid in property and the par value of tke 
stock. 


BONA FIDE HOLDER. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act (Rev. Laws, c. 73, Sec. 
73), provides that in order to constitute notice of an in- 
firmity in an instrument or defect in the title of the ne- 
gotiator, the person to whom it is negotiated must have 
had actual knowledge of the infirmity or defect, or knowl- 
edge of such facts that his action in taking the instrument 
amounted to bad faith. It was held that, where a stock- 
holder and director of a corporation sold her stock to an- 
other, knowing that the sale gave him control of the com- 
pany, and payments on‘the stock were made by his check 
signed as treasurer of the corporation, the facts were not 











sufficient to charge the seller of the stock with notice chat 
the treasurer was misappropriating corporate funds. (Fille 
brown vs. Haywood [Mass.] 77 N. E. 45.) 
+ * + 
DEPOSIT BY RECEIVER. 

A receiver may deposit the funds of an insolvent es:ate 
coming into his hands as such in a bank of good standing 
and repute. In determining the character of the bank that 
degree of prudence and care is exacted which is ordinarily 
exercised by reasonably cautious men in transacting their 
own business of like importance, and the same rule ob‘ains 
with reference to continuing the deposit. (State vs. Corning 
State Savings Bank [Iowa] 105 N. W. 159.) 

+. 7 . 
PAID-UP STOCK. 

A resolution adopted by a corporation’s Board of Di- 
rectors directed that the secretary and president issue to the 
stockholders the shares of stock subscribed by them respec- 
tively, and later another resolution was passed that, in ccm 
sideration of the assignment to the corporation of certain 
property, 240 shares of stock should be issued to R., 239 
shares to B., and in consideration of $1 and their good will 
and services other shares should be issued to certain others. 
The Supreme Court of California held (Turner vs. Fidelity 
Loan Concern, 83 Pac. 62), that under Const. Art. 12, Sec. 
11, and Civ. Code, Secs. 323, 359, prohibiting the issuance 
of certificates not paid up, the stock issued under such resolu- 
tions should be considered as paid-up stock. 

eo — - 
SET OFF. 

Funds deposited in a bank were attached for the debt of 
the depositor, after which, without knowledge of an assign- 
ment’ by the debtor for the benefit of creditors, the attaching 
creditor made an arrangement with the bank by which ict was 
agreed that, on the faith of the deposit and the probability 
that the attaching creditor would acquire the same, he might 
borrow and check on the bank for such amounts as he miglt 
need, and checks were drawn and paid accordingly. Subse 
quently the bank became insolvent and made an assignmert 
for the benefit of its creditors, and the attachment debtor's 
assignees sold and transferred the deposit to the attaching 
creditor in settlement of the claim. The Supreme Court of 
Alabama held (Renfro vs. Yarbrough, 39 So. 660), that such 
creditor was entitled in equity to set off the deposit against 
the amounts received from the bank. 

- * . 
CORPORATIONS—SALE OF STOCK. 

A sale of nearly the entire stock in a corporation by its 
president, with whom it was pooled for that purpose, made, 
on the advice of the directors, to the person offering the bost 
terms, and subsequently formally ratified by the directors 
and by a majority vote of the stockholders, is not in fraud 
of the rights of minority stockholders because the purchaser's 
object may have been to stop litigation brought against bim 
by the corporation, and to quiet his possession to the propert/ 
claimed by it, where the issues presented by such litigation, 
so far as tried, had been decided, against the corporation, 
and where not decided, in the opinion of ite attorney, would 
also be decided against it; nor can fraud be deduced from 
the provisions in the contract of sale for the payment of 
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compensation to such president and attorney, and for the 
surrender of a note due the corporation, where it is manifest 
that these provisions constituted no inducement to the cor- 
tract. (U. 8S. Supreme Court, 26 Supreme Ct. Rep., 236.) 
*. * = 
CORPORATIONS. 
The Brinkerhoff Zinc Co., being indebted to a bank for 


$5,500, issued $12,000 of mortgage bonds, covering its entire 
property, which were deposited with the bank as collaicral 
security. Thereafter Boyd, who was a lessee of all the 
company’s property, paid the debt and accrued interest to 
the bank, receiving the bonds as collateral, after which he 
obtained by an illegal vote of the directors a transfer of the 
company’s equity of redemption in the property, and then 
foreclosed the mortgage, and sold the corporation’s property 
under the deed of trust for $13,500; the entire proceeds of 


the sale being paid to him by the trustee. Upon this siate 
of facts the Supreme Court of Missouri held (Brinkerboft 
Zinc Co. vs. Boyd, 91 S. W. 523), that Boyd was only -entitlea 
to the amount of the bank debt and interest advanced by 
him, the cost of foreclosure, and the amount paid on a 
second mortgage, and that the balance of the proceeds of 


the sale belonged to the corporation. 
+ x * 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS—DIVIDENDS. 

The Iowa law (Acts 1900, p. 51, c. 69, Code Supp. 1902, 
Sec. 1898c), provides that no building association shall issue 
any stock which shall receive fixed dividends, and requires 
any association which has issued such stock to retire the 
same on or before January 1, 1901, either by paying the 
amount due thereon or by issuing legitimate stock. Code, 
Sec. 3038, provides that, in the,absence of contract to the 
contrary, money bears interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum after the same becomes due. The Supreme Court 
of that State held (Kellenberger vs. Oskaloosa, etc., Build- 
ing Ass’n, 105 N. W. 826), that where a building association 
had issued fixed dividend stock and failed to retire the same 
prior to January 1, 1901, but made arrangements with the 
stockholder to retire the same after that date, and the 
stockholder accordingly gave notice of withdrawal of his 
stock and deposited the certificates, the stockholder, conced- 
ing that he was not entitled to participate in dividends earned 
after the giving of notice of withdrawal by him, was entitled 
to 6 per cent interest on the amount due him from January 
1, 1901, until the time of payment. 

* v o 


CORPORATIONS—CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT. 

A contract between Grant and Walsh required Walsh to 
incorporate a company and issue 150,000 shares to Grant, and 
place 300,000 shares in the treasury as treasury stock, and 
to equally divide the balance between himself and three 
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other persons. It was subsequently agreed that an existing 
corporation with 1,000,000 shares of stock should issue stock 
according to the contract. One hundred and fifty thousand 
shares were delivered to Grant, 300,000 shares were placed 
in the treasury, 87/500 shares ‘were issued to each of the three 
persons who assigned their interests to Grant. The shares 
to ‘be divided equally between the three persons and Walsh 
were 550,000. The Supreme Court of ‘Washington held (Grant 
vs. Walsh, 83 Pac. 1113), that since under the contract the 
three persons had an equal interest with Walsh in the stock, 
Grant by virtue of the assignment became the owner of 
150,000 additional shares, but entitled to only 100,000 shares 
because of the agreement of the stockholders by which a 
third of their holdings were set aside for the benefit of the 
company and by virtue of which agreement Walsh set asido 
onethird of all his holdings including the 150,000 shares 





claimed by Grant. ' 
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ALES WGA.) 5: 


The Boston Book Co. are American agents for the new 
edition of “Benjamin on Sales,” brought out in London by 
W. A. Ker and A. R. Butterworth. 

* as m 

An annotated edition of the “Rules and Practice of the 
State of New York” has been issued by Banks & Co. It shows 
the rules as amended to January 1, 1906. 

7~ a cs 

Marshall & Bruce Co., Nashville, have now published the 
third volume of Shannon's Annotations to Tennessee Decisions 
Every case is treated separately. Price, $8 net. 

* * ~ 

The second edition of Wood’s Practice Evidence, by Ar- 
thur W. Blakemore, published by Banks & Co., makes a point 
of citing the Reporters as well as the State Reports, when tue 
authorities cited come within the range of both series. The 
new material added has made it necessary to entirely rewrile 
some sections in the first edition, and to add some new sec 
tions. 

a * - 

“The Law of Money-Lending, Past and Present,’ by 
Joseph Bridges Matthews, is one of Sweet & Maxwell’s new 
publications. Other English law books of 1906, which have 
a general value, are “The Law of Corporate Executors and 
Trustees,” by Ernest King Allen; “Roman Private Law,” by 
R. W. Leage; “A Treatise on Deeds,” by Robert F. Norton, 
K. C.; “English and Roman-Dutch Law,” by George T. Mor- 
ice; the fourth edition of Terrell’s “Law and Practice Re- 
lating to Letters Patent for Inventions.” 

* 7 * 


Banks & Co. have issued a second edition of ‘“‘Wood’s 
Practice Evidence,” edited by Arthur W. Blakemore, of the 
Massachusetts Bar. The work has been revised, new sec- 
tions added, and the citation of authorities has been largely 
increased. Special attention is called to the revised chapter 
on the Law of Judicial Notice, whereby the courts are more 
and more shortening trials, and to the chapter on entries in 
the regular course of business, where the liberal trend of 
the recent decisions is traced, as opposed to the strict doc- 
trines of the hearsay rule. 

oa a a 

The T. & J. W. Johnson Co. have issued a work by John 
F. Whitworth, on “The Creation of Corporations for Profit 
in Pennsylvania.” The book covers the merger, consolida- 
tion, judicial sale, and reorganization of such corporations, 
the domestication of foreign corporations, the local prac- 
tice, and a collection of forms. Mr. Whitworth has for years 
been connected with the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, and his experience in the department has given 
him unusual opportunities for mastering and presenting the 
law and practice relating to corporations in Pennsylvania. 

cam * o 

The first volume of “Walser’s Index-Digest of Criminal 
Law for North Carolina,’ proved so popular that the au- 
thors (Zeb V. Walser, former Attorney-General and Reporter 
of the Supreme Court, and Zenobian I. Walser, of the Lex- 
ington Bar) have brought out a second volume covering 
the criminal law contained in the decisions of the Supreme 














Court of North Carolina, volumes 125 to 138, inclusive, and 
the criminal statutes in the Revisal of 1905. 

Cumulative citations are given to the “Lawyers’ Re. 
ports Annotated,” and to the “American State Reports,” but 
the parallel references to the “Southeastern Reporter’ for 


the cases digested are not given. 
* o * 


Matthew Bender & Co., Albany, N. Y., announce the 
publication of “Huddy on the Law of Automobiles.” 

It is an authoritative text book on a subject that is of 
growing importance for the Lawyer, Judge, Autoist; also 
for the Manufacturer, Garage Keeper and Chauffeur. 

It contains a comprehensive and accurate presentation 
of the Common and Statutory Law governing the operation 
of motor vehicles in the United States and England, includ- 
ing the decided cases concerning the automobile and motor. 
ing. A 

It discusses the important and vital questions which are 
apt to arise at any time and is an accessible, complete and 
up-to-date compilation of all the automobile enactments of 
this country and England. 

* ow 7” 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, and West Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, announce their joint publication of a new annotated 
Massachusetts Digest, covering vols. 1 to 189 Massachusetts 
Reports. It has been compiled under the American Digest 
Classification Scheme, by the editorial staff of the American 
Digest System, and contains parallel references to the North- 
eastern Reporter, the American Decisions, American Reports, 
American State Reports, and Lawyers Reports Annotated. 
The annotations correlate the Massachusetts cases with judi- 
cial decisions from the entire country as presented in the 
notes in the several series named above, as well as in the 
Century Digest and Cyc. The manuscript is now complete, 
and the work will be published in eight large volumes, at $4$ 
delivered. 

= - * 


The Frank Shepard Company have issued their 1906 sup- 
plement to their Northwestern Reporter Citations, covering, in 
cumulative form everything subsequent to the 1903 edition. 
This work gives ali citations of ‘Northwestern Reporter cases, 
not only in the Northwestern Reporter, but in the entiire serics 
of Reporters embraced in the National Reporter System. This 
includes every citation of all cases by the courts of those 
States which are reported in the Northwestern Reporter, by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals, Circuit and District Courts and by the highest courts 
of every State and ‘territory. All affirmances and reversals of 
Northwestern Reporter cases by the United States Supreme 
Court are also indicated. Cross-references show where each 
case is reported in its own State Reports. Each citation is 
carefully lettered and shows whether or not a case has been 
affirmed, reversed, overruled, dismissed, distinguished, limited, 
modified, criticised, explained, followed, etc. The several Re 
porters have been thoroughly searched, the citations carefully 
compiled and so arranged that the complete history of each 


case is shown at a glance. Complete to date, leather bound, 


with 1906 Supplement, $10.00. 
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“Karly Diplomatic Negotiations of the United States with 
Russia,” by John C. Hildt, published by the Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, Md. 

The above torms one of the series of Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in historical and political science. In 
it the author narrates the history of the rise and progress 
of the early diplomatic relations of the American Govern- 
ment with Russia, and the steps by which the negotiations 
were carried forward. The policy of a nation cannot be 
read in this treatise alone. Nor is diplomatic history to be 
written merely from negotiations that have been brought to 
a successful conclusion. It is in the unsuccessful negotia- 
tions, together with the completed ones, that the aims and 
ambitions of a government are shown. 

In the first chapter Dana’s mission to Russia is taken 
up; in chapter two the beginning of formal relations. Then 
follows Adam’s Mission, the Russian Offer of Mediation, the 
Question of Consular Immunity, Pinkney's Mission, Spanish- 
American Affairs, Russian Arbitration in Reference to the 
Treaty of Ghent, and the Treaty of 1824. 

ca * * 


“The Finances of American Trade Unions,” by A. M. Sakol- 
ski, Ph.D. Published by the Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

This work is likewise one of the series of the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence. To its preparation the author has devoted, it is evi- 
dent, a vast amount of time and effort. Schedule after 
schedule appears of statistics bearing upon the situation, 
and every authority bearing upon the subject has been ran- 
sacked. The work is one of a series of investigations into 
the various phases of American trade unionism that have 
engaged the members of the Economy Seminary of the Johns 
Hopkins University during the past four years. This study 
is confined almost entirely to the leading American national 
and international trade unions, and no attempt has been 
made to study the finances of local trade unions or fed- 
erations. . 


“The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United 
States from the Revolutionary War to 1861,” by Frank 
George Franklin, Ph. D., Prof. of History and Political 
Science in the University of the Pacific. Puwhlished by 
the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. Price, $1.50 
net. Postpaid, $1.63. 

The subject of naturalization has assumed a larger im- 
portance in the history of the United States than in that of 
any other nation. In this study the author has sought to 
exhibit the course of opinion thereon chiefly as it manifested 
itself in discussion, reports and legislation at the central 
forum of American political life. 

The revolutionary period is first taken up and then fol- 
lows a discussion of the convention of 1787, the Acts of 1790, 
1795, 1798, 1802 and 1813, “an act concerning evidence,” ex- 
patriation, the Act of 1824, the “Beginnings of Native Ameri- 
canism,”’ the “Period of Aggressive Native Americanism” and 
lastly the Know-Nothing period. A valuable bibliography 
completes the volume, 

The reader will find this work intensely fascinating, treat- 
ing as it does of a question which has assumed gigantic pro- 
portions and which we will shortly be called on to settle. 


“A Treatise on the Law of Wills, Including also Gifts Causa 
Mortis and a Summary of the Law of Descent, Distribu- 
tion and Administration,” by John R. Rood. Published 
by Callaghan & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

‘As the author states, the present work was undertaken 
with the purpose of furnishing a substantial treatise on the 

Whole law of succession in one volume. Within this scheme 
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were comprehended the separate topics following: 1, gifts 
causa mortis, by reason of their resemblance to Tegacies; 
2, wills, including all legal questions and doctrines peculiar 
to wills; 3, the substantive law of descent and distribution; 
and 4, the adjective law of succession, including the admin- 
istration of both testate and intestate estates. 

While endeavoring to discuss the whole law of wills and 
give ample authorities on every question discussed, no at- 
tempt has been made to cite all the myriads of decisions on 
the subject. An endeavor has been made to cite all the 
leading cases on every question discussed and in connection 
with every case cited to state any fact which renders it of 
peculiar interest as a leading case, as am especially good 
exposition of the question, or as involving singular facts. This 
will be of service to the general reader by elucidating the 
text, and to the man in search of a parallel, by saving his 
time in running down cases that do not bear on his question. 

The most casual examination will demonstrate the great 
value of this work to the practicing lawyer. The arrange- 
ment, in fact, is almost ideal. Every phase of the subject 
has been brought out by the author, the citations are full 
and up-to-date, and the clearness of the author’s analysis and 
his concise method of treatment places this treatise in the 
front rank. 

Special praise should be given to the typographical feat- 
ures, which permit the reader to grasp the point involved at 
a glance. One of the great drawbacks to the average work 
on wills is that some one jurisdiction is generally favored 
at the expense of the others. This is not true in the present 
case, for when any statutory provisions are referred to, the 
author gives a complete summary of the law of every State 
in the Union. 

& “ s 


“International Law with Illustrative Cases,” by Edwin Maxey, 
M. Dip., D. C. L., LL. D., Prof. of Constitutional and 
International Law, Law Department, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Published by the F. H. Thomas Law Book Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

The author has been led to the writing of this volume 
on international law by his experience of some years in 
teaching. ‘This experience forced wpon him the conclusion 
that, while there were many excellent treatises on the sub- 
ject, there were none which conformed to the needs of the 
class-room. Being thoroughly convinced that no satisfactory 
course can be given without ready access to leading cases, 
and being equally well convinced that the average student 
can hardly be expected to, and -will not, buy a colléction of 
cases to supplement his text, the plan of combining text 
and cases seemed to be the most practicable way out of the 
difficulty. While, therefore, the work has been written pri- 
marily to meet the needs of the student, it is abundantly 
clear that the cases cannot but increase the value of the 
work to the practitioner and to the general reader. The empha- 
sis has been thrown upon peace and neutrality because of the 
conviction that the real interests of nations are in peace 
rather than war, and that time can be more profitably spent 
in a study of the means of avoiding strife than in elaborating 
the rules for regulating it. Care has been taken to include in 
so far as possible the results of recent developments and 
changes in international law. 

It is a reasonably safe prediction to make that this work 
will be widely adopted for use by students. The author’s 
method. of treatment and his enunciation of the principles of 
that rather indefinite branch of jurisprudence, which for want 
of a better name we term “international law,” is deserving of 
great praise. In particular, reference should be made to 
Chapter X., treating of the amicable settlement of disputes 
which discuss inter alia the North Sea Arbitration, giving a 
complete history of the attack of the Russian.men of war 
upon the British fishing fleet. The cases (and there are a 
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number of them) are well chosen, and the conclusion to be 
drawn from them are clearly set forth. 
- 7 o- 


“A Selection of Cases on Evidence for the Use of Students 
of Law.” Compiled and Edited by John Henry Wigmore, 
Prof. of the Law of Evidence in Northwestern University 
Law School. Published by Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $5 net. 

In a previous issue we spoke of Professor Wigmore’s 
treatise on evidence, the pwhblication of which was com- 
pleted a year ago and which has already become the 
acknowledged standard authority on the subject. The author 
has now gone a step further in the preparation of a Case 
Book on Evidence for the use of students. His study of the 
subject extends over fifteen years, during which he per- 
sonally examined and weighed every English and American 


case and statute and his long experience have eminently quali- 
fied him for the task. 


The special feature in this book are: 

1. Due proportion of cases to the present importance of 
each topic or rule; al] general rules of Evidence represented 
without omission. 

2. Statutory changes in general acceptance represented 
by typical statutes placed after the common law cases; wit- 
nese-statutes, being necessary for constant reference, repro- 
duced in full in the Appendix. 

3. Elimination of irrelevant matter found im the opinion 
and case as originally reported, thus obtaiming space for 
more cases, and also avoiding the confusion of the student 
by irrelevant judicial comments on points which he has not 
yet reached. Statement of facts full enough to enable him 
to perceive the controverted issues before studying the 
opinions. 

4. Selection of cases showing the verbatim proceedings 

_ of the trial wherever possible. 





Insertion of treatise-quotations at the beginning of the 
main groups of rules, saving the time of the lecturer in ex- 
plaining the general nature and 
topic. 


». 


place of the approaching 
* - . 


“Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure.” William Mack, Editor 
in Chief. Volume 20. Published by The American Law 
Book Company, New York City. 

The present volume covers from “Fraud” to “Guarantee 
Insurance,” and embraces the following subjects: Fraud 
(Edward T. Lee); Statute of Frauds (Charles N. Harris); 
Fraudulent Conveyances (Frederick S. Wait); Gaming 
(Alexander Stronach, Henry H. Skyles, Frank W. Jones, Wal- 
ter H. Michael); Garnishment (Frank W. Jones); Gas 
(Frank J. Morley); Gifts (Frank W. Jones and Walter H. 
Michael); Good-Will (Samuel B. Adams); Grand Juries 
(Horace E. Deemer); Ground-Rents (Henry B. Paton and 
kK. M. Cadwalde”); Guaranty (William P. Rogers); Words, 
Phrases and Maxims (George A. Benham). 

The words of strong commendation which have been 
epplied to previous volumes in this series is applicable in 
toto to Volume 20. Nothing has been left undone to make 
the work a complete and final repository of American and 
English Law. Each article contained therein is a separate 
treatise of the first class. The preparation has been careful 
and painstaking and “Cyc” is a finished example of what & 
cyclopedia of law should be. How any practicing aitorney, 
wherever he is located, can get along without it, we fail 
to understand. Particular attention should be called to 
Prof. Lee’s article on “Fraud,” which covers 146 pages and 
to Mr. Wait’s treatise on “Fraudulent Conveyanees,” a work 
of 518 pages, though in singling out these two, no disparage 
ment is intended to the others for all are masterpieces. 
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ONE DROP OF NEGRO BLOOD. 

A very unusual case, involving the racial classification 
of six small children, has reached its final stage in the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina. When, at Raleigh last 
Wednesday, the case of Gilliland against the Board of Edu- 
cation of Buncombe County was argued, the concluding word 
was said prior to the judgment of the court of last resort. 
The issue is one of fact—whether the six children have a 
drop of negro blood in their veins. All of them have yeilow 
hair, and two or three have blue eyes, and, as they are 








children of the same parents, their present anthropological 
appearance is decidedly in favor of the assumption that they 
are descended from white ancestors. The issue arose orig- 





inally with regard to the right of these tots to attend the 
school for white children at Avery Creek. That is not a 
locality well known tothe world, but visitors to Asheville, N. 
Cc, may have heard of it as one of the remote mountain 
townships of Buncombe County, in the far western part of 
the State. 

Before entering upon the personal phases of this affair, 
which has excited great interest in North Carolina, it is 
necessary to explain North Carolina law regarding the legal 
distinctions between the white and black races. The State 
Constitution of 1835 classified with negroes “persons of negro 
descent to the third generation, inclusive, and that rule pre- 
vailed to the end of the slavery period and far beyond. For 
the constitutional convention of 1875, the code of 1883, and 
the General Assembly of 1901, all accepted the old classifica- 
tion. Down to 1903, therefore, the racial character of chil- 
dren like the Gilliland children could not legally have been 
questioned in North Carolina—not even in the days of slav- 






















tions removed from that particular ancestor whose blood 
purity is now attacked. But in 1903 the Legislature enacted 
that “no child with negro blood in his veins, however re- 
mote the strain, shall attend a school for the white race, and 
no such child shall be considered a white child.” This 
extreme harsh law wiped out the older classification, so far 
as school children are concerned, and it made subject to at- 
tack any North Carolina child whatever that could be suspect- 
ei of having a drop of negro blood, however remote the in- 
fusion. The atrocity of such legislation was soon illustrated 
by the case of the six children of Robert Gilliland. 

Gilliland is indisputably a white man, but through his 
Wife his off-spring are the great-grandchildren of one Jeffrey 
Graham, or Grimes, who came “from across the mountains” 
into Buncombe County very early in the last century. He 
Was a freeman, and in 1808 he became a freeholder in the 
Avery Creek neighborhood, where he dwelt until his death in 
185. Last year a number of white families protested to 
the Board of Education of Buncombe County that the six 
Gilliland children were not eligible to the school for whites 



















ery. For all admit that they are more than three genera- | 
































because their great-grandfather, Graham, was part negro. 
The Board of Education removed them from the school, and 
Mr. Gilliland brought suit before the Superior Court of Bun- 
combe County to have the board compel to _ restore 
his offspring to their former school privileges. Under 
the law, it thus became necessary for the children 
to prove to the satisfaction of twelve white jury- 
men drawn from Buncombe County that they had no 
trace whatever of negro blood in their veins—certainly an 
oppressive burden of proof to be thrown upon them. The 
trial came off late in 1905 before Judge T. H. McNeill, an old 
Confederate soldier, who came out of the battle of Fort 
Fisher with forty-two bullet holes in his clothes and severe 
wounds in his body. 


The trial lasted four days and was attended by crowds 
of people. Testimony on both sides was interesting. Evi- 
dently the Grahams, or Grimes, were always of rather low 
social status—at the best, “poor white trash” of the moun- 
tain region. The lawyers for the Board of Education produced 
considerable evidence tending to show that the family was 
looked down upon by its contemporaries in various genera- 
tions, and it may be inferred that its race purity was al- 
ways under more or less suspicion among the neighbors. 
The lawyers for the children admitted that “old Jeffrey” 
had a very dark complexion, and this naturally reappeared 
in many of his descendants. The lawyers for the Board 
also claimed that these flaxen-haired children were not de- 
seended from Jeffrey Graham by his white wife, but by a 
negro woman with whom he cohabited. The legal conflict, 
however, raged mainly about “old Jeff.” The assailants of 
his racial standing assumed that he was in part negro be- 
cause he was dark-skinned, and because certain venerable 
witnesses from Avery Creek had always heard it said that 


he had himself confessed to some African blood. It was 


a local tradition, in short, that if the old man was not 
‘black, neither was he white, and the “best people” had 
always had their doubts about him, notwithstanding that 


they had occasionally asked him in to dinner and eaten at 
the same table with him. 


The jury, after being ably and fairly charged by Judge 
McNeill, was out but fifteen minutes, returning with a ver- 
dict in favor of the children. They accepted the view, ad- 
vanced by the children’s lawyers with an impressive array 
of evidence and argument, that the great-grandfather was a 
Portuguese. As the Portuguese are very dark-skinned, “old 
Jeff's” color was then accounted for, and it was easy to 
believe that the social prejudice against him in Buncombe 
County was the outcome of that ignorance of true race dis- 
tinctions, scientifically considered, which an unlettered rural 
white population would be apt to have. While the verdict 
was very gratifying, and reflected great credit upon the court 
and twelve jurymen, a section of the Avery Creek popula- 
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tion have remained irreconcilable. They seem determined, 
if possible, to have the courts of North Carolina declare that 
these children, with fair hair and blue eyes, had among their 
several great-grandfathers one who was in some partial un- 
known degree of negro stock. And their ultimate purpose 
in thus pursuing these children is to drive them from the 
white school. The appeal to the Supreme Court which they 
have instigated, on points of law, seems so flimsy that their 
success seems scarcely possible. 

In any event, the father of the Gilliland children says, 
the Avery Creek white school will not be troubled by them 
in the future, so that social ostracism will accomplish what 
legal proceedings under a reactionary law has thus far failed 
to achieve.—Springfield (Mass.) “Republican.” 

. * * 
“A GOOD JUDGE.” 

What constitutes a good judge on the bench? It is not 
keen insight and luminous comprehension of the law, for that 
is often used to defeat the plain intent of the law. One of the 
most legally learned of Colorado’s judges—perhaps the most 
learned jurist we have—is a barrier against pure principle. 
it is not sternness of will power, for one of the evils of the 
judiciary is a judge who becomes embittered and prejudiced 
and acts despotically. 

It is not wit and brilliamce, for wit and brilliance often 
are accompanied by pitiful vacillation of character. It is not 
a sharp sense for the popular things and the genius that never 
misses the spot-light of public notice, for that sort of judge in 
winning celebrity fails to preserve respect. 

The political judge, who is guided by the way the cat 
of politics is going to jump, and who searches for the political 
line-up rather than for the pure principles of law, no matter 
how successful he may be, is not a good judge. 

None of these is a good judge. There is only one kind 
of a man on the bench who radiates a decisive influence for 
high standards in public affairs, and he is the jurist who is 
straightforward, sincere, manly and with no personal motive 
except to be honorable and just. 

That sort of judge creates public confidence in the courts, 
and, if all judges were of that stamp, there would be no sus- 
picion of the judiciary. The people would feel much more 
patriotic if they knew they’d always get square interpretation 
of the law. 

Honorable judges in peace are as necessary as brave 
soldiers in war. 

Honor on the bench is not more complicated than honor 
in any other profession, or honest walk in life. It is simpiy 
the requirement that, in interpreting the law, the judge shall 
interpret it as he believes it is—no more, no less—and that 
he shall be in a position to be convinced in any matter. 

The court that interprets the law as he believes it ought 
to be, not as he knows it really is, is guilty of the all too com- 
mon offense of wrongfully making, instead of imterpreting 
law; but the judge who peddles a decision he is soon to de- 
liver among the political leaders for political promises, and 
who is guided by political considerations, and who doesn’t 
make up his mind what he. will do until he hears this or that, 
from certain sources; and who may sign the opinion pre- 
pared iby one crowd outside of the court, or that prepared by 
the other crowd of interested persons—such a judge is as bad 
as the dishonorable legislator who votes by “influence” not 
on his own best knowledge and belief. 

Bribes are not always in cash. 

Lawsuits are supposed to be decided on the evidence and 
the presentations of law by the lawyers—not by councils of 
interested persons outside of court. 

“Fixing” a jury is a crime. But certain persons do not 
hesitate to “fix” judges. The arguments in court are often 


—= 
at stake, the public does not know and never knows of the 
indecent cincumstances under which the weighty decision Muay 


be determined. 


Only those who enjoy the confidences of persons on tie 
inside of public matters, know about it. Certain lawyors axq 
corporation officials and politicians and newspaper men know, 
but the story does not get into type, because that would ie 
contempt of court. 

Judges, unlike other public officials, possess an immunity 
that is a peculiar temptation to do wrong. 

They are safe from ordinary exposure and publicity, 
though their honor may be as cheap as a courtesan’s shame, 
because they are panoplied with the peculiar weapon of cop- 
tempt of court. They have a power even the President of 
the United States does not have. 

If executive and legislative officers and public men, in 
general, possessed the immunity of judges in their conduct 
if they could send their accusers to jail without appeal—how 
the grafters would flourish—great booming guns! how they'd 
graft! 

But all that is necessary, on the part of a jurist, to e 
cape this temptation, is the same personal quality a cashier 
requires to keep from stealing—that is, being honest and hon- 
orable. 

The “fixers” don’t try to fix straightforward, manly, 2on- 
orable judges, any more than thieves seek the partnership of 
honest men. 

Honesty and honor are the greatest protection against 
temptation as well as accusation. 

Do you know a judge whom you know won't discuss his 
pending decision with you, and you wouldn't think of trying 
to talk to him about it, in private? 

If you do, you have the honor of the acquaintance of a 
good judge.—Denver “Post.” 


CRIME IN CORPORATION GIVING. 

There appears in the May issue of Moody’s magazine 
some further discussion of the question of criminality in the 
life insurance contributions to politics. The writer, F. W. 
Haskell, who is said to have been associated with the Frick 
committee in the Equitable Society investigation, is much 
disposed to ridicule the contention of criminality, and accord- 
ingly produces a line of reasoning which displays more zeal 
perhaps than discrimination. 


It is to be conceded, of course, that as there is no law 
against corporation contributions to political committees, the 
crime, if there is a crime, consists in the taking of the 
money for this purpose and not in the giving. Then the 
writer presents what he seems to think is a comparable case— 
that of a stock company, a small body of stockholders, of 
which he is or imagines himself to be the president: 
“During the past few years, at my direction and without 
even consultation with the directors, several hundreds of 
dollars of the corporation’s money have been donated to @ 
local hospital. During the same time, on my advice, with 
the approval of the directors, but without knowledge on the 
part of the other stockholders, several thousand dollars of 
the corporation’s funds have been donated to the building 
fund of the Young Men’s Christian Association. Am I in the 
one case, and are the directors and myself in the other, 
indictable for larceny?” 

Then the writer notes the circumstances of the insur- 
ance contributions to politics and says that the difference, if 
any exists, is im favor of the insurance officials, since their 
gifts of the money of the company might with some sincerity 
be considered helpful to the company in warding off a possible 
financial disturbance, while by no process of reasoning could 
the hospital and Christian association gifts in the other case 





a mere formality. 'The real work is done over the whiskey 
and cigars. When grave, great and far-reaching issues are | 


be regarded as financially advantageous to the company- 
Then: 
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“Ip the illustration cited, the insurance officer and myself 

ye money which did not belong to us, for purposes which 
are, iD themselves, lawful. If either committed a crime, it 
was not in the giving, but in the taking. We each took with- 
gut the knowledge or consent of the owner. Neither of us 


was benefited personally. The public says the insurance 
officers’ act ‘was @ crime; and it says my act was praise- 
worthy. Why? 

But a public possessed of any sense of the fitness of 
things could not regard his act of giving the money of stock- 
polders to outside charities as praiseworthy under the circum- 
stances cited. Noting the gift of, or in the name of, a money- 
making corporation to a hospital, etc., and not knowing the 
circumstances, the public would applaud. But would there be 
applause if it was known that the president alone, or the 
president and directors, had made the contribution from 
money of the stockholders without their knowledge or con- 
sent and against the wishes of many of them? 

To make out a parallel case, it must be assumed that 
the hospital contribution was made secretly by the president 
or the directors, and was kept thereafter from the knowledge 
of the stockholders, and that the accounts were rigged up to 
conceal the diversion. Will anybody undertake to say that 
such a performance on the part of trustees of corporation 
funds is praiseworthy? Indeed, will it be affirmed that the 


act of diversion was merely beyond the powers of the presi- 
dent and directors, and punishable at most by a civil action 
to compel the restoration of the money—whenever by chance 
the stockholders should find out what had been done? No 
crime here? No crime for a corporation trustee wilfully or 


without his knowledge to deprive the owner of his property 
and put it to uses foreign to the purposes of the trust, how- 
ever worthy such uses may be considered by themselves? 
Then no one having property in a corporation or other fidu- 
ciary position is safe from the depredations of charitably (7?) 
inclined trustees and managers who use the money of others 
secretly for the gratification chiefly of themselves. It is 
one thing for the president of a corporation to make such 
a gift from the company’s funds on his own responsibility or 
that of the directors, and then report it to the stockholders 
in the annual accounting. Criminal intent evidently is absent 
here, and a civil action for restoration of the money, if the 
stockholders do not approve, is the most that is required for 
purposes of correction. But it is quite another thing for the 
president or directors to make such gifts and carefully con- 
ceal them from the owners of the property. If felonious in- 
tent does not exist here, it does not exist in the case of the 
trusted bank clerk who secretly takes (steals) bank money 
to pay the hospital bills of his poor parents, who would other- 
wise have to appeal to public charity. 

That moral atmosphere surrounding business, of which 
we hear so much, evidently needs further clearing up when 
such arguments as have been noted find approval either from 
the courts or from the public. It is said to be enough that 
moral condemnation be passed upon insurance officials who 
have secretly used the money of policyholders to defeat the 
will of many of them at the polls. But it is not enough when 
acrime has been committed; and it is made perfectly clear 
that this is not enough when, as has happened within a few 
days and in the very face of this moral condemnation, the 
President of a leading life insurance company, not under 
recent investigation, rather boastfully admits of contributing 
policyholders’ money to the political party he favors, and 
intimates that he might do this again—Springfield (Mass.) 
“Republican.” 

. * 


THE LAW’S DELAY. 

The week has afforded two rather striking instances 
of what is popularly known as the law’s delay. One such 
instance is reported from California, the other from Chicago. 


In California, Mrs. Botkin, who, eight years ago, was ac- 
cused of having caused the death of a woman by sending 
poisoned candy to her through the mails, and who was 
convicted of murder and sentenced to prison for life, has 
just given up the fight for a reversal of the judgment. Her 
first trial resulted in a disagreement of the jury; the second 
in conviction. Many appeals were taken and argued. This 
week Mrs. Botkin asked that she be formally committed 
to the prison at San Quentin. Had her sentence been for a 
term of years, she might now conclude that she had lost 
valuable time by this delay. Eight years, more or less, ap- 
plied on such a sentence, would have enabled her to accu- 
mulate a substantial good-behavior credit account. As her 
sentence was for life, she had all to ‘gain and nothing to 
lose by her orderly progress from court to court. 

The Chicago case goes back only two years and six 
months. December 30, 1903, the Iroquois Theatre was 
burned, and a great number of people, most of them women 
and children, were burned or crushed to death. On Tuesday 
of this week, the manager of the theatre was arraigned in 
court on a eharge of manslaughter. There seems to have 


been no undue haste in this case. Of course it is best that 
criminal trials should not be held while a great city is still 
experiencing the first shock of horror over an overwhelming 


calamity for which the man at the bar is accused of being 
responsible. If they were held at such a time the pre- 
sumption of innocence, that belongs of right to every man 
until he has been proven guilty, might be ignored. But 
two years and six months is a long time, especially in a 
city like Chicago, where something exciting is believed to 
happen every few seconds. And so many things may hap- 
pen in two years and a half. Important witnesses may 
forget important things. Such witnesses may leave Chicago 
for parts unknown, so that the place where they had first- 
hand knowledge of the reasons why certain ordinances 
designed to prevent just such loss of life as occurred in 
the Iroquois Theatre, may know them no more forever. 
Such witnesses may even die. Two years and six months 
is a very long time——Hartford (Conn.) “Courant.” 
7 x 
THE STERNER SEX. 

A delegation of earnest Washington women went to the 
Capitol one day to see about the unseating of Reed Smoot, 
the Mormon Apostle, who is a Senator from Utah. 

They sent in for Senator Proctor, of Vermont. When 
Proctor came out the leader of the committee said: “Sen- 
ator Proctor, we want you to expel Mr. Smoot from the 
Senate.” 

This was a rather large job for the Vermont man, and he 
hemmed and hawed a bit and sought to find a way out. After 
he had explained that he, personally, was but one member of 
the Senate, and that it was a matter to be considered grave- 
ly, and all that, he suggested: “Wouldn’t you like to meet 
Mr. Smoot?” 

The crusaders were thrown all in a flutter at that, and 
while they were debating it Senator Proctor sent in for Sen- 
ator Smoot and Smoot came out. 

“Ladies,” said Senator Proctor, “this is Senator Smoot, 
of Utah.” Smoot bowed and smiled pleasantly and waited 
for some ore to say -something. 

“We were telling Senator Proctor.” spoke up one of the 
braver women, “about our memorial temple we are building.” 
Then she gave the astonished Apostle a full description of the 
enterprise. 

After she had finished, Smoot, who had listened intently, 
took out a twenty-dollar bill, pressed it into the thhand of the 
speaker, smiled and said: “A very worthy object. I trust 
you will allow me to contribute something.” He smiled again 
and bowed and vanished into the Senate chamber, leaving the 








delegation breathless.—“Saturday Evening Post.” 
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XXX. 


Do XXX always mean kisses at the end of a letter? The 
question has been raised in several contested divorce cases, 
and although the generally accepted meaning is understood, 
even by the court, it will probably not be long before some 
judge will have to make a ruling in some case, where one 
of the parties insists that the crosses mean nothing.—Boston 
“Record.” 

s s s 
* A NOVEL SENTENCE. 

A Kansas judge has discovered a new and novel sen- 
tence for an old offender by sentencing him to pay a fine of 
$2 and be confined to his bed for a week. The marshal took 
the man home and put him to bed and the culprit’s family 
was instructed to notify the court if he showed a disposition 
to leave the bed before the week was out. 


* a - 
UNLOOKED-FOR HUMOR. 


“The Saturday Evening Post” records a little incident 
which happened in the Senate some time ago. Senator Bev- 
eridge, of Indiana, was instructing his fellow members on an 
important subject. In the midst of an impassioned speech he 
was interrupted by Senator Pettus, who arose deliberately and 
a@duressed the chair: 

“Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Alabama?” asked the presiding officer. 

“Certainly,” said Senator Beveridge. “I always am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Alabama, who never interrupts 
without shedding knowledge on the subject which is under 

fiscussion, and who always adorns every speech into which 
he may come with his rare and graceful humor. What does 
the Senator from Alabama desire to ask me?” . 

“Nothing,” said Senator Pettus solemnly. “I move that 
we adjourn.” 

x * + 
NOT ENOUGH BAIT. 

Senator Knox has a good story of the last tight of the late 
Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, made in the Senate. Quay 
was working hard on the Statehood bill, obstructing legisla- 
tion, when a scheme was fixed up to get him away from 


the Senate for a time. 
Quay was fond of tarpon fishing, and had a Winter place 
in Florida. One afternoon he received this telegram from a 


friend, who thought the Senator might be in better bus!l- 
ness than pottering around about new States: 

“Fishing never so good. Tarpon biting everywhere. 
Sport magnificent. Come.” 

Quay read the telegram and smiled a tiny, little smile. 
Then he answered it thus: 

“Tarpon may be biting, but I am not. 


“Saturday Evening Post.” 
= Ld « 


WHAT HE WANTED TO SAY. 


Gov. Guild, of Massachusetts, tells this story: In Boston 
there used to be a stammering college kept by Professor 


M. S. Quay.”— 




















Graves. Next door tothis college was a flower re. Pro 
fessor Graves’ method was to ask each pupil wh: phrase he 


would like to say perfectly. Then the professor would rij 
the pupil on that one phrase or sentence, 

One day a friend of mine who was afflicte with the 
stuttering habit decided to patronize the professor. Before 


he went into the studio, however, he stopped to look in the 
flower store at some very handsome yellow chrysanthemums, 
Then he went upstairs to see the professor. 

“Now my dear fellow,” said Professor Graves, “is there 
anything particular you ‘would like to learn to say perfectly?” 

“W-w-w-well, y-yes, th-+there is,” said the stammerer, 
“I sh-sh-should like t-t-to be able t-+t-to say ch-chryschrys 
ch-chys-anth-the-m-m-mum before the darn tn-thing f-fades!” 


* . . 
TEMPUS FUGIT. 


Justice Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, in 
lecturing to his law class at the George Washington Univer 
sity, told the following story in the course of his remarks: 

“I know of a case once where two darkies swapped mules, 
One of them was an old hand at the business and in making 
the trade he represented his mule to be seven years old, and 
told of many good traits the animal had not. This was in 
February. About two months later the other darky began to 
realize he had been victimized in the bargain, and that the 
beast was fully 12 years old. So he decided to go back and 
tell the swindler he had lied to him about the animal. How- 
ever, owing to its being the busy season for farming, he was 
not able to go until about the middle of June. He finally did 
go, and told his man what he thought of his rascality misrep- 
resentations about the mule. 

“You say,” said the other fellow, ‘dat when you got de 
mule in February he was seven years old, and now it’s June 
and he’s 12 years old?” 

“Yes, I do!” was the angry response. 

“Well, sah, time sure do fly.”—‘American Spectator.” 

* fo = 


THE WASHINGTON DIGEST SAVED. 

Much relief is felt among attorneys and judges at the 
discovery that the manuscripts for the digest of the Wash- 
ington State Supreme Court reports, which was supposed to 
have been destroyed in the San Francisco fire, is stored iD 
the vault at the capitol of this State, and had not been sent 
to the publishers, Bancroft Whitney Company. In some 
way a report got out that this already had been sent and 
was burned when that company lost its entire plant. The 
digest was prepared by Arthur Remington, court reporter, 
who hastened to have insurance placed upon the manuscript 
as soon as he learned of the San Francisco disaster. The 
destruction of this work, which has required eight years 
of preparation, would have been almost an irreparable 108s. 
The digest was the only complete one of the kind ever 
attempted in this State, covering the entire reports to date, 
including forty-two volumes of State reports and three vol 
umes of territorial reports. There is no duplicate of the 
manuscript. 
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——SsA BLOODLESS TRAGEDY. 

The practice of duelling is on the decline in France, the 

county which has been peculiarly its home. It grows more 

year by year, and those who engage in it become 

pore and more @ laughing-stock. Not long ago a Paris jour- 

who had by some criticism offended a politician, re 
gdived from him the following letter: 

“gir; One does not send a challenge to a bandit of your 

, one simply administers a cuff on the ears. There- 
fore, I hereby cuff both your ears. Be grateful to me for 
pot having recourse to weapons. 

“Yours truly, 

The journalist answered: 

“My Dear Sir and Adversary: I thank you, according to 
your wish, for having sent me cuffs by post, instead of slaugh- 
tering me with weapons. Cuffed by post, I respond by de- 
gatching you by post six bullets in the head. I kill you by 
etter. Please consider yourself dead from the first line of 
this epistle. 

“With a respectful salutation to your corpse, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 
—“The Popular Magazine.” 


WHAT HE FOUND. 


The following incident happened recently in a college 
examination room: In the institution in question there 
were the most stringent rules regarding examinations; pro- 
fessors and instructors patrolled the room, keeping their 
eyes on suspicious characters. One student was seen to take 
out his watch frequently, and open and shut the case. A 
long, lanky pedagogue who had been watching him, at 
length quietly walked up to the offender an= demanded 
the watch, which was “forked over” at once. The pro- 
fessor then made his way to a remote corner of the room, 
tuned his back on the inquiring looks of the roomful of 
students and the coterie of professional cops, and slowly 
opened the hunting case. There he found a slip of paper 
pasted across the inside of the cover, and printed across 
the paper in bold type was the word “Sold.” 

* . * 


CHALLENGING THE JUDGE. 


The late Judge J. I. Clark Hare once related an odd ex- 
perience he had while on the bench. 


A certain man was about to be tried in the Common 
Pleas, and showed a great disposition to challenge the jury- 
men. 

Evidently the prisoner knew all about the right to chal- 
lenge, and evidently he felt that the more challenging 
he and his lawyer did the better his case would go for 
him. 

Finally, though, his challenging came to an end. He 
announced that the jury now satisfied him. 

“Your challenging is all over? We can now go on?” 
said, with a smile, the attorney for the prosecution. 

“The jury is all right,” said the prisoner, hurriedly and 
anxiously, “but I want to challenge the judge. I’ve been 
convicted under him several times before, and it’s more 
than likely he’s prejudiced against me.” 

. * . 


BRINGING IN THE WITNESS. 


Old practitioners smiled reminiscently when they read 
of the visit paid Governor Guild by a crank with a “mes- 
Sage from God.” 

‘It reminds me of an incident at Fall River some years 
880,” said one lawyer, “when a clergyman named Alley was 
trial for the murder of a parishioner. 





“He was defended successfully by the late Jeremiah 
Mason, considered by all of us to have been the greatest 
American pleader who ever faced a jury. Mr. Mason had 
finished his examinations and was to make his plea in the 
morning. He was about to retire, when a crank was ushered 
in, 

“*"Mr. Mason,’ he began, ‘I have a message from the 
Angel Gabriel declaring that Brother Alley is not guilty of 
this awful crime, and’—but he got no further. 

“Mason beamed upon him and said: ‘My dear sir, this is 
most timely. Go at once to Gabriel and have a subpoenae 
served upon him directing his appearance in court in the 
morning.’ 

“The crank departed in a trance, and the door closed 
before he recovered.”—Lowell “Mail.” 


ADOPTING THEIR OWN CHILD. 


A father and mother seeking to adopt their own child 
was the unusual scene in the Probate Court in Boston, re- 
cently, before Judge Grant. The petitioners were Erich and 
Mary Ann Jensen, of East Boston, and the child is Ralph 
Dewey Hemenway, aged eight years. At the time of his 
birth its iather was in the army and the mother felt obliged 
to give the child to Frank B. Hemenway, a lawyer, who 
adopted him. Mr. Hemenway committed suicide a few years 
ago, and his widow, Mrs. Teresa L. Hemenway died in March 
last. Since her death the child has been cared for by her 
daughter, Mrs. Winifred Noyes, whose husband was appointed 
guardian of the child April 5. 

The itather and mother had filed their petition before 
the petition of Mr. Noyes was granted, and they aad no 
knowledge of the guardianship proceedings. ‘They now seek 
to adopt the child. Mr. and Mrs. Noyes bave bcconie at- 
tached to it and are unwilling to give it up. 

Since the guardian must give his consent to the adoption, 
Judge Grant intimated that the petitioners would. either 
have to get this assent or else seek to have him removed be- 
fore their petition for adoption could be granted. The father 
is a skipper of a racing yacht and is abie to care for the 
child. 


ard 
| 
The Court.took the matter under consideraiion. 


* . * 
A STRANGE WILL. 


Several years ago Charles Lounsberry, a Chicago lawyer, 
who at one time ranked high in his profession, died an in- 
sane patient at the Cook County asylum at Dunning. Al- 
though this man died absolutely destitute and penniless, he 
leit the following “will”: 


“I, Charles Lounsberry, being of sound and disposing 
mind and memory, do hereby make and publish this, my last 
will and testament, in order, as justly as may be, to dis 
tribute my interest in the world among succeeding men. 

“Item: I leave to children, inclusively, but only for 
the term of their childhood, all and every, the flowers of 
the fields and the blossoms of the woods, with the right to 
play among them freely according to the customs of children, 
warning them at the same time against thistles and thorns. 
And I devise to children the banks of the brooks and the 
golden sands beneath the waters thereof, and the odors of 
the willows. that dip therein, and the white clouds that float 
high over the giant trees. 

“And I leave to children the long, long days to be merry 
in, in a thousand ways, and the night, and moon, and train 
of the milky way to wonder at, but subject, nevertheless, to 
the rights hereinafter given to lovers. 

“Item: I devise to boys jointly all the useful idle fields 
and commons, where ball may be played; all pleasant waters 
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where one may swim; all snow-clad hills where one may 
coast, and all streams and ponds where one may fish, or 
where, when grim winter comes, one may skate, to have 
and to hold these same for the period of their boyhood. And 
all meadows with the clover blossoms and butterflies thereof; 
the woods with their appurtenances, the squirrels and the 
birds and echoes and strange noises, and all distant places 
which may be visited, together with the adventures there 
found. 

“Item: To lovers I devise their imaginary world, with 
whatever they may need, as the stars of the sky, the red 
roses by the wall, the bloom of the hawthorn, the sweet 
strains of music and aught else they may desire to figure 
to each other the lastingness and beauty of their love. 

“Item: To young men, jointly, I devise and bequeath 
all boisterous, inspiring sports of rivalry, and 1 give to 
them the disdain of weakness and undaunted confidence in 
their own strength. Though they are rude, I leave to them 
the power to make lasting friendships and of possessing 
companions, and to them exclusively I give all merry songs 
and brave choruses to sing with lusty voices. 

“Item: To our loved ones with snowy crowns I be- 
queath the happiness of old age, the love and gratitude of 
their children until they fall asleep.’”—Denver “Times.” 

* a oe 


ABNORMALITY AND SIN. 


Concerning Capt. Wynne, before a court-martial on a 
charge of insubordination, Naval Surgeon Decker, after deny- 
ing that the accused was insane or an imbecile, described his 
mental state as a “diseased aggravation of a temperament 
that is not normal.” The examination of Dr. Decker leading 
up to this interesting conclusion was after this fashion: 

‘Do you appreciate the difference between an indifference 
to consequences, and a failure to realize a would-be conse- 
quence?” 

“IT think I do,” replied the witness. “If a man does wrong 
regardless of consequences and knows that it is wrong, such 
@ man is not in a normal condition.” 

“Don’t you know that we all do wrong knowing thai 
we are doing so, and that we do it frequently?” 

“No,” was the answer after some deep thinking. 

“Then you believe that a normal man would not sin?” 

“That’s it,” replied the navy surgeon. “I believe that if 
@ man were strictly normal he would not sin.” 

“Then your idea of normality applied to sin is a devia- 
tion from perfection?” 

“In an abstract way, yes.” 
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“Do you believe that great anger should operate to reduce 
the punishment the average normal man should receive or to 
excuse him entirely?” 

“Then anger is not an extenuating circumstance in a nor 
mal individual?” 

“Then anger is not an excusing circumstance in a normal 
individual” 

“No, sir,” replied the witness. 

“Does proneness to irritability on the part of the accused 
excuse him entirely, or should it be urged only in mitt 
gation, in your opinion?” 

“I believe his proneness to irritability is a disease and 
should in his case excuse him entirely.” 

Thus it is shown that the courts military yield nothing 
to the courts civil when it comes to an expert case; thus 
is it shown that both witness stands can be used for the 
exploitation of theories as to the border line between Tt 
sponsible normality and irresponsible abnormality. Pronenes? 
to irritability is not bad temper, but a disease—is a matter for 
the hospital, not for punishment. By this ingenious reason 
ing proneness to stealing, of course, is another abnormality, 
and our jails should be closed. The result of this “great 


” 


argument about and about” is that no normal man will sit, 


and the abnormal is not responsible. A merry old world 
this would be if run on this plan!—New York “Times.” 
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Refer to R. G. Dunn & Co. and Hartwell Bank. Gifford (Champaign)....--.-.----- Decatur* (Adams).......... oo-- James T M 
Hazlehurst (A ppling)..-.- reenup (Cumberiand) to Mattoun * 
aomerville® (Clinch)...... burg” (Ssline)....Choisser, Whitley & Choleser 
ee (Wayne)......-......-.-..-..-.O. F. Littlefield | jenry (Marshall)........-....... wseeee Fred 

fers to Jessup Banking Co. pk By pe “eee ée 
be may haem lead Harwell & 5 thee Hillsboro" (Montgomery) ionosinrenih alll Thos. M Evansville* (Vanderburgh)... CHARLES L. WEDDING 
eee rad Hinedale (Da Page)......-.------ CHARLES H. LEECH Refers to the Old N: Bank. 
yen Ae (Wolguitt)- 2-2-2. McKensie & MeKensie | Homer ( a =. seeeees ane a pign | Fairmount (Grart)....0--ceereereoeee----L A Caml 
Moptoguma (Macon) .............---.-. J. M. DuPree | Jacksonville (Morgan)..........--.---- Richard Yates | Fort Wavne* (Allen).................. VESEY & VESEY 
Mt. Vernon, (Montgomery) ........... M. B. Calhoun | Joliet (Will)........... Higgins & Walter Refer to First National Bank and Fort Wayw 

Refers to Mt. Vernon Bank. Kankakee* (Kankakee). . ----.. Savary & Ruel Trust Co. 
see ol en a rey Fab Ca on Refer to F:rat National Bank. ve Frankfort* (Ctinton) .. naan 
Nanos (Emanuel) .....0----------- Send to Swainboro sr ornn oo ee ) he 

erry” (Houston)..........-.......-- ----U. C. First National Bank e 
Reidsville* (Tattmall)............... W. T. Burkhalter | pipe hose en Bank Samuel L. Wallace | 2*0ne®® (Hizhart).... -..-.-.-.. ..-. 
pane Nita, Soret sree seeeeeene “ae. Coaann Macomb* (McDonough)........... .. L. B. Vose — 

vannah* esgeccoecs ness, 

Refer to Citizens’ Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, | Marion’ (Wilhainecs)....ccc-ccc Geo. W. Young | — elepbors. 

R. G. Dun & Co. and The Bradstreet Co., all ot | Mattoon (Coles Elkhart. slic 

Savann Andrew: bank in Mat- | Gteencastle (Putnam)..... 

Stillmore (Emanuel) .............. Send to Swainsboro — re mais ae = Greenfield* ( 
Summertown (Emanuel).......... Send to Swainsboro Edward C & James W. Craig, Jr. Refer to Mat. | Steensbure~ 
Summit (Emanuel) ..............- Send to Swainsboro 


“wainsboro* (Emanuel). ‘ Safford & Larsen 
T»romasville* (Thomas) . -MacIn ae | Macintyie 
Thomson* (McDuffie)......-............ John T. West 
Refers to the Bank of ‘Thomson. 
ee | RO TP eee ee Robe:t C. Ellis 
Refers to Citizen's Bank of Tifton. 
Leon A. Hargreaves. Refers to Citizen’s Bank. 
Valdosta* (Lowndes). ..............-.---- D. B. Small 
Refers to Citizens’ Bank of Valdosta. 
Waycross*( Ware) ...............-Toomer & Reynolds 
Refer to Rank of Waycross. 
Edward F. Jeffords. 
Waynesboro (Burke)..............- Seaborn H. Jones 





Boise Cit * (Ada) 
Caidwell* C nyon). 
Mhallig* (ne'er .........-- 





Idano Falis* (Blackfoot) .............--.-- B. J. Briggs 
EK (Shoshone) .......... ...-...-- 
T.ewiaton* (Nez Perces).............. S. L. McFarland 
Malad (Oneida).... .- ...----.-2+----+--- S. D. DAVIS 
Refers to J. N. Ireland & Co., Bankers. 
Moscow* (Latah).........--..--.---- James i Forney 
Payette (Canyon).........-.-.... eocccee- J.J3 
o* (Bannock) .........-..2..2---- F. 8. Dietrich 
Salmon City" (Lem) ceevenkencosesocenss ¥. J. Cow 
Wardner* (Shoshone) .. ......... seses O62 Boomer 
Refers to Weber Bank. 
Weiser* « W ashington).......... «scceceeesd. W. Ayers 
ILLINOIS. 


Abingden (Knox).........--. .-.-++--+--Dennis Clarke 
Alton (Madison) ...4....-.0000+++0+s000--H. 8. Baker 
aaken (10) .22200 cencee-coceeseees Wooster & Hawes 





toon National Bank and’ Cumberland County 


Bank, Neoga, IiL 


Moline* (Kock Islana)........ eccostedue 


Pekin* (Tazewell) ..........- 


Peoria* (Peoria) ... 


-.Rahp b 
cwese ROBERT N. McCORMACK 


Woolner Bldg. Kefers to First National Bank. 


Philo (Champaign)........... cones 


oa Sen 


W C. Graves 


Refers to Pontiac State Bank. Livingston County 
Nativna] Bar k and Nationai Bank of Pontiac. 





Shelbyville (Shelby 
ee A gC Seagate) ---+-- «o++---- Send to 


to Champaign 


oy eee oh 4 

Joccccccccess g & 
Suomee e )ennccnenencsceccceses- Walter Reever 
Sullivan* (Moaltrie).................-Peadro & Sente! 
Sumner (Lawrence)........-.....<+ «n«ses- -% 0 lowk 
Ce IN -nayenernnnnoteeg a . Duntos 
Champaign 


Joseph (Champaign)...... ....Send to 





Indiana Harbor (Lake).... .... Willard B. Van Horn 
Refers to Indiana Harbor State Bank. 
Indianapolis* (Manon) 
JOHN W. KERN, Suite 835 State Life Bldg. 
to Fletcher National Bank. 








| pate ) a aR mae cucses See 
Jasper* (Dubois) ........... eoeee- Milburn & 
Se avilie (hein... Albert B . Young 
Kokomo* (Howard) ........ Blacklidge. Shirley & Wolt 
tere aera. F. Severses 
Weir & loraa 
Send to Bedford 
Nelson & 
ocneeccccccess Manley & 
Seuweveueces Send to 
Mishawaka (St. Joseph). Handley & Pyle, rey A= 
. Spencer & Hamelle 
PW illiam London 
« Baas & Leng 
LL. Herter 
weccces escces J 
padi Perey Welch 
saint schane 
ipnenedss 2 cmoces omen 
Plymouth’ gee A. Low 
Portland* (J Bieasenentsccosecees John F. La Follette 
Princeton* (Gibson banbeg o-eeees-JObD Q. 4 — 
dears nn 
Richmond* (Wayne) ... ....------ Roscoe 

( succes .eeKramer, Heuring & May 


Rockville ( A cccudahebtingmanscecces “Ziwood Bust 
Theibyeitie® (Shelby) .....ec002-- -Love & WeDamel 


NE Ee Geo. A. Burts 
Suulvan’ (Sullivan) — eweeeeANTOINETTE D, LEACH 
Commercial law especially. Depositions. 
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INDIAN TERRITORY. 


(Pickins). .«. Guy H. Sigler 
ers to ardmore National Bak. J ad 
(Choctaw Nation). . 


Boone* BOONC) . ..cccccedcccccdcocccecece 
Dear to Tue City Bank and Boone Co. 















(Ureek Nathu®)...............8end Ww dai 
sa irrow (Western Dist.)......... Send to o Tate 
(Unoctaw Nation) Charles E. McPherren 
(ators (Western District)............. Seud to Tuisa 
“pekasba* (PicKING)........ Charlies L. Fecaneime: 
Coweta (Creek Nation) ............. Send to Wagoner 
Dawson (Western District)............- Send to Lulsa 
wove (Cherokee Nation) .. J.C. Starr at Vinite 
[nola (Ureek Natiou).......... .--Send to Wagoner 
Marietta (Vistrict 21)........... Eddlewan & Graham 
Refers to Firet National Bank. 
Mounds (Ureek Nation)............. -Send to Sapul 
gaidrow (North Dist.) ............ 0000. Bee Way = 
(Creek Nation)..Huatchings, W est & Parker 
fowate (Cherokee Nation) .............. W. A. CHASE 
Reters to Nowata National Bank. 
dkmulgee (Creek Nation)............. Seud Ww Sapulpa 


Refers to the National Bank of Poteau. 

Potean (Central District).............Rosser & Varner 
ag 10 First Nat. Bank and Pateau Sat. Benk, 
Poteau; Coetew Commercial Bank, Spe.o; Eirst 
Nat. bank, Talihina 


Porter (Creek Nation)...............Send to Wagoner 








Pareell {PONLOWC) ......-.----seneneceeess mr 
fed Fork (Western District)........... Send to Tulsa 
gieaw (Uherokee Namon)..... atte & Moto be 
gpupa* (Creek Nation)........ ee to Tulsa 
te. McAlester (Uhoctaw Nation)... ennon & Dean 
ee a 21) wcccccccccccces R. W. Shepherd 
to First Nat 1 Bank and First State k. 
Tablequah* (Cherokee Nation)........... J. 1. Parks 
scene eevee B.C. Treadwen 


fules (Western District)......... 
eters to Bank of Commerce. 


‘Cherokee Nation)......... 
« (Creek Nation)......... 
to Bank of Wagoner. 


-saese N. J. GUBSER 


esceecaces Fa Eee 
..C. E. Castle 


Aaair (  eceoccceccceccccecs eneccecs: +. B. Gates 
EN ee N. W. Powell 
aldia* (Monroe). .............0..- tT 
Algaa" (Kossuth).....................E. V. Swetung 
AssMOGA~ (JONES) .....~ .-.0-0. to Cedar kapids 
Ns sndubsccececcessbaccest ae . Haynes 
afmetrong (Emmet)............... Send to Estherville 
yf eee: peskescoceucs cocesecees ar Boorman 
aatelia (Vherokes) ...........00+-secces O. Striker 
Ayrshire (Paio Alto) ecdtes seneet to Emmetevarg 
Budwin (J ackson)....... Gee cecace Send to Maquoketa 
eafmum (W ebster)................ Send to Fort beige 
Setavia (Jetierson)...... eacvncensscs Send to Fairtie 
Sedford= a ju dbeceaoceses water pA E. Miller 
Gelleplaine (Genton)........... eccce kK. der 
Bamond ( Wright)...................- Alberta L 
afmungham (Vao_Buren)...... -«---. Send to Fairfield 
A prepmaomad cece. coccee coecces to Humboldt 
COE cwcccccccces coc cotces ce 8S. BR. Dyer 
ouflington* (Des M June cuccouye W. L. Uooper 
var (Winneshiany patchcancebecnne Senu to Decorah 


E. Reynolds 
H. Merner 


Jewesencecccessccccsses 43. 


(Carroll 
Gat Pe Dasekiewwis” cece cencesecas We 
vedar Kapids (Linn) 

COUrEn. CLEMENS & LAMB, Tage J Savings 
bank Bidg. Practice in State and Federal 
courts. & one department and col- 
lections sulicited. Notaries in office and depo- 
Sitons taken. Refer to Cedar Kapids National 
bank, Merchants’ National Bank and Security 
Savings Bank. 

DEACON & GOOD. General practice. Special at- 
tention given to insu:ance, probate and 
commercial law. Refer to Meichanta’ Na- 
tional Bank or any bank or wholesale firm in 


g 
er to a Savings Bank. 






Maquoketa’ (Jackson 
Marengy’ lows) ....... os. Stapleton 

Voliections a specialty. "Loans and chonasieieain 
Marion” (Linr)...... ....... . Preston & Moffit 
Marahalltowe~ ‘Marahall) . Joseph H. Egermayer 


Refers to City National “Bank and Marsnalltewn 
State Bank. 
Mason Uity* (Verro Gordo)...... ....F. 
Maxwell (Story) ................+-.«+-- H. Johnston 
Kefers to Citizens’ Bank. 
Missouri Valley (tia. rieon)...........Frank Tamisiea 
Mount Ayr* ( Dnndccceceecses BE. C. McMasters 
Mount Pieasant* (Henry)...... .... Babb & Rabb 
Muscatine’ (Mnacatine)..... .... Jayne & Hoffman 
Refers to Hershey State Bank. 
Nasaua (Chickasaw) ...............«««.-- W.P. Perrin 
Neola (Pottawatiamie) ................ J. G. Bardsley 
Nevada* (St0ry)..........00..00-000---- Bert B. Welty 
Newell (Buena Vista) .....................l. W. Bane 
Merete ISGaBEED. cccccccccscccccccccccccs: B. J. Engle 
Ochevedan (Uscwola) .................+.- B. F. Barnett 


Ocelweio (Fayette)...... M.D Porter 
Refera to Aetna State Bank, First Nat. Fank and 
Hon. E. L. E_liott 


Onawa* (Monona)................ McMillan & Kindal) 
Orange City* (Sioux).......... Orr & Te Paske 
i. *'aaas G. F. Humbert 

‘ers to the Mitchell County Bank, 
Maceola* (Clarke) ...,........ W. 8S: Hedrick 






.. Irving C. Johnson 
Send to Decoraa 
Send to Bode 
George F. Heindel 
..Seod to Fairfield 


Oskaloosa (Mabaska)....... 
Ussian ( Winneshiek) .. 
Ottosen Rae ee 
Ottam wa" ( Wapeilo) .. 
Packwood a 












TT Daven OR vctcicccesedscbosdecces< Ira R. Tabor | Sheldon (O’Brien)............--.+--+-+.--Boies & Roth 
Ha (Vigo) cocccoces -«s+--Mrank A. Kelley | Dayton (Webster) ......-.0000--+0-++- J. H. —s Shenandoah (Page)...........-..--+-----U. 8. Keenan 
eee (Pore) seedenseesos consenss . W. E. Pinney | Decorah* (W 66605666 Seb ceee H. Bibley* ( wcacceceasooccsocsesevese-O. 6. CARNE 
feuaille* (Ripley).----ec00e-eonee-Adam Stookinger | Menison* (Crawford)........ eevee sesceee--d. P. Osanen ( sennneenneeecees sons. WD. Woodin 
finoanes | (KL0).cceeeesesseecseeeseees -O. H. Cobo —, oe peeccescccceccssesess Gay RB. Carson | S.oax City* (Woodbury) 
pied! (WALLED) --aeeneneeeeenneeeenss Dutener JOHN F. JOSEPH, 317 United Bank Buildin 
i (Blk hart)....ceeeeeeeeeees- Mend to LYON & LYON, Cor. Sth & Main sts. Refer to Firet to Woodbury County iron Bank, 
Mareball)...cceccces- +0. + BOO tb Du , Adams 
* (DVIOBB)..cnceenenes gett & - 
Whiting ( ie). ccaevedeouaed ‘ The H. ’ 
@iamact (Pulaski) . soccee connes-oescenee- tivo & Nye New York: ( Carson. Perre, Scott & Co., Chicago. 
Duncombe ( W ebster).........-.... Send to Fort 
Dunlap (Harrison)...... .....---.------.-T E. Brady 
Eagle Grove ( Wright)...........-..-. Sylvester Flynao 














i cbeddmadseasestsed Ward & Hays 2 eR 
Rafer to Firet Nail Bank and Hardin Co. Bank. Vitae pooccoeceesetl ns 
Elkader* (Clayton) .............--.---+ W. A. Preston | Vinton* i [ene cosecesesscescoss Cato 
Eometeburg" (Palo “a .-- 1). B. Roberta | W: Emmet) ...........-- t» Eatherville 
EBatherville* (Emmet). ....M. H Kendall | Waterloo (Blackhawk).......... Waterloo Savings 
vartield” \Jetferson) .. ms. R. outta Refer to First National Bank, Waterloo Sa 
Fonda (P. ABB) co cccccccescvesccs. Z. C. Bradshaw Bank and Leavitt & Johnson N Bank. 
Forest City eee. woccees . G. H. —— Waverly* (Bremer) Edward L. Smalley 
wort 1" (WODSLEL)-~-- -00-+- +00 = x W eosver City* (Hamilton -. Wesey Martin 
Fort Madison” (Lee).........-...--. Watson & Weber | Weale (Kosauth) idiomas - Boner & Fellows 
one “- georqnessoute pues & fey omer West (Paio Alto)... -J. P. Becker 
‘plaegow (Jefferson)........ eeeeeseees ‘au Weat Liberty M E. C. Nichols 
Gien # ood* (Mills) . LE re Weat Union b= ..Jd.J3. Berkev 
Glidden (Uarroll).... ......+++++--.-- Kitt W Mareau | winterset' (Mad “ _.J. P. Steele 
Gowrie (Webster) .....-...+.+0+-.- Send to Fort Dodge Kefers to Citizens? “National Bank, J. F. Tate, 
Graetunger (Palo Alto).......... Send to Emmetsburg Gaston & Smith and Peters & Son. 
Grand « unction (Greene) ............. W. W. Tarner 
Grinnell" (Poweshiek)...............- J.P. Lyman 
Grandy Ceuter* (Grundy)............ Elisha A. Crary 
Gathrie Center* (Guthrie) ..........Wm. D. Milligan 
Sambarg* (Fremont)............ d & Svevens 
4 * (Franklin).............. Fred. A. Harriman 
Harian* (Shelby)..............--....<+- T. R. Mockler KANSAS. 
Hartley fe wccccecescoccces ev W. P. Briggs 
Hawarden (Sivux)..............-. Qtehineon & Piaus - 
Hum)oldt (Humboldt)........ Prouty, Coyle & Prouty | Abilene" (Dickinson) 
Ida Grove’ (ida).... ...... ...... Homer 5. Bradshaw Anthony” (Harper, 
pepspentenes” (Buchanan). ... ee | r Hasner Refers to First National Bank. 
a ee cccecoscce aa . Brown a C , eestielctie ices al Pan! 
lowa vin ST ccneeedaccemmndan . G. Marner Avwchison* (Atohison).........H. M.«@ Me a 
lowe Falls (Hardin).............. Fank & Hutchinson Republic)...........--- soeee- W. T. Dillon 
efterson* (Greene)..............--.....-T. A. Mugap St linimencccoesincaedt eccece a= Meap 
Seomeke SEM nccbinbtetcitntendis W. D. Patterson | Bird City~ ( Prcceceee wer cececess . Fraker 
Knoxville’ (Mar.on) ...................- 8. C. Johnsen | Buffalo ( Heom)...... sence ess cenee- ee 
Lake City (Caihoun)............+..-++. J. M. MeCrary | Surlington* (Coffey)......--..--+-------- Conns 
La Porte City (Blackhawk)............. P. L. Ha Cimarron* (Gray) ..... EEE PE ee ne Brice 
Lehigh (Webster)..............-+- Send to Fort Colby* (Thomas). -........ -----A. P. Tone Jr 
Le *.{Piymouth)...................-£. T. BEDELL Columbus ( leoees cenece coooce +s Hg we 
Refers to First National Bank. Concordia* (Cloud)..........--------- Pulsifer 
ENS CALI TOE Mie Pie J. B. Dunn | Cottonwood Falls* (Chase) ......-....-. —— 
Livermore (Humboldt) .................- TH to Bode < (Morris)...........Geo. orehouse 
Lockridge (Jefferson)................ Send to Fairfield | Dighton (Lane)..............------- a 
* (Harrison) .... ........... L. BR. tay y Dodge City* (Ford)...........0000-s00++ Sutton 
rville (Calboun).... ...... .-....Send to Jefferson | Bl Dorado* ( Vennneerenneenee ogy 
DANN SUID. snccoccessoessesacens Send to Creston | Emporia (Lyon).......... seecesceeess 5 
Lyons (Clinton)... PRES. wie olleran | “ureka* (Greenwood) .....- semeda Ra : 
‘adrid (Boone).......... ..........-. Walter Canaday | SOFt Scotu" (Gourbon) .........---.-0---- eene 
Mallard (Palo Alto).......«<««« 5S y Fredonia* (Wilson)................... R. W. Mourath 








Garden City* (Finnev’. +..L. Mi 
Refers to First National and Garden’ City Banka. 
* (Anderson)............- masgeeses A. J. Smith 


Garnett* (Anderson) 
Girard* + a SERIE | Woolley 


ore* Hodgeman) eens. sdeeetieteil E. V. Laote 
Jowell ‘ (Jewell)........ a+«.--.d. C. Postilethwait 
Jup na omy nintiennigiinieenls W. S. Roark 


Citv* (Wyandotte 
McFADDEN & MORRIS, Attorneys for the Merch 


ts’ Bank. 
THOS. = WHITE. Refers to Merchants’ Bank, 
Commercial State Bank and Inter-State Na 





tional Bank. 
Kingman* (Kingman) ...............-...-.--..G. 
Wibate Se inc ths ces cacdcacetees W. L. Owens 
Refers to Bank of Kiowa. 
(Labette) ...... 
— Pp yon 
Leavenworth* (Leavenworth) 
Linocoln* ( Diccccocacc cece 
Linds' (McPherson) 
L p leoncece 
Meabateen” ; S ininhiccennsasacas san — 
Marion* Rincrasoabwamesdors= ses sin A Brag og 
Marysville* \ Seeececcoees oe 
MoCune (Crawford) ............--.-- «++. 
McPherson* (McPhereon)...-.-...--- John 5 Miitig 
Sa dhbdenen askeneees A. T. Bodle, Sr 
(Ottawa) ..... ececece- aon W. starley 
Mound (Linn).................. -Jehn W. Posre 


Mound V: (Linn).................Send to Oswego 
..-..-Cyrus 5. Bowman 


Morton Sorta .2--v-ocs----=, ta Phompuow 





Paton (G esecceseces. ««.+-- 80nd to Jefferson 
OC 
Codar Hapids. Pleasant Plain (Je@ereen) ...-......- Send to Fairfield 
Ay amy - Phesecsaoceettann eats Fee ( P coccccce . 8. Burling 
(PMYE) . ...ccrccecceccceecee-P. W. burr | Preston (Jackson).......... ...-.Send to Maquoketa 
\aarter Oak (Crawford)..... sccccenceesls EB, goatee Primghar* (O’Brien)..............U. H. Mon 
Gimetee: (Cherokee). se+eeceees-ceeeeed, LW. F. Smith | Rippey (Greene).... ................5end to Jefferson 
(Wright) .....0.... cccvccences Nagle & Naxie | Rook Rapids* SO ae 
Md (TAYlOr)......c0000 cecee ---.-J3. &. Plummer | Koo! V. (MORK) .0000.ccrcces-coccee W. C. Leonard 
Uaioe" (Clinvon) os... ee B. Phelps | Rol’ » (P eee -C. C. Delle 
Usaper (Greene). oo... 2... ceccee os two J m | Rn‘ hven (Palo Alto)...... ...... Send to Erumeteburg 
> nor OE emeenncen «----D). H. Meyernoff | Suc City* (Sac)................- W.H. Har 
a luffs « (Pottawattam) pedhaiwoe aie F. Burke | Sanborn NE ns: Lc cacncs counsel A. Willoos 
(Howard)..............- Grannmin | Schalier (Sac) ...................-.. .....-A. P. Seark 
Dena (Union) wEdquecoecosces -++++---J0hn M. Hays | Scranton (Greene).... .. ............ Send to Jefferson 
PN cacdsdiesi<eane-s +----Send to Jeffersun ‘ Shannon City (Union).................Send to Creston 


Di eecenscewenaues Webb Bertram 
Olathe* (Johnson)........ .......-.... ‘oster & Ferre 
Osa (Miauni)...........-..------ Louis Harvey 
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meee (w fotuspevcons JOHN H. MeFAUL be eatminstr | Wareetai coaescccoces EdW 
wohvevheuiendts . Peecccces ce Sean Tierney 
ecccccecececees ~sesesccece.. th 
ne Hat} ik and Prank Oo Ber, Oe | wane Wennn.... Wittan seat 
eld ( MICHIGAN. 
Adnan* JWR) oc ccccccccccces. Robertacn 
amen ( = iat édubblices "5 aay 5 
Abpaeee (Aipena) Sravahee wteseseeess-oseced Ht Oat 
Bt. Mary's -Hagan & Mackay ) Gen We Pied | Red Axe’ (Haron) 2277. Bae 
pwatomie)...... .... re ( ecee- coeccecgseeess TOD)... .-ceceeseee -. Uh 
jas Gute noone ono 5. W. Rows | Oldtown (Penobecet)......... nace Bailey (Muskegan)...-- gfe Seni a Hal 
Seneca” (Nemaha).......-..........220.---- S. P. Nold | Pittafield ( Racintessn coonsgiaaall Abel Davis | Bay City" (Bay) -.-..-0..00 00-00... 7.8. Soles 
Smith Centre* (Smith)....................-- E. 3. Rice | Pittston (Kennebec) ................- to 4 seeeee scons re Leavitt & Guile 
Btockton= (Rooks) ...... i See SRN --W.B. ‘ortland* (Cumberiand)...............- Geo. F. Ni Creek (Calheun)............. SE ARTHUR 
Topeka* (Shawnee Randolph (Kennebec).......... adil Send to Gardiner — to a Cay Bank, or any “other he in Battle 
GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan. * (Knox).........-.+ Edward B. 
tile collections. Refers to First National, | Saco* (York)................ encccececees Geo. E. Grant | Benton Harbor (Berrien) ..... Gore & 
Meschente’ National and Central Nat'l Banks | Sanford (York)..........--------+:--+++- Fred J. Allen | Brown City (Sanilac).... Geo. W. Dafa 
weRiCA Practice A for Sanford National Bank Calumet (Houghton).. La son & Galbraig, 
we —y- — COLLECTION. AGENCY, 413 Kan- | Skowhegan“ ( Pewnnnnccecens . Columbiavilie (Lapeer, Send to 
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Freehold 


Matawan (M 
* ( a 
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Sanford (Moore) | 
Morristow n° (Morris) ...... ......-. Willard W. Cutler | Wassena (St. Lawrence)...... «+-«e+- John C. Crapser ( eseteece A. & 
Cor Park pl. & Market st. Refers te Mercantile | Widdlewowa (Orange) .........--- -Jobn C. R. Tavior Refers to ret National Bank. Mee 
Tfust Co. Mohawk (Herkimer)............. J. B. & J. E. Rafter | S'le- City (Uhatham) ..... i D. Atle 
Mewark* (Easex).............. nee George H. Pierce | Morristown (St. Lawrence) ........... See Ogdensburg | Sh lhv* ‘Cleveland = 
Mew oranswick* (Middlesex)..... bat = K. Scaeuv, | wount Vernon (Westonesvwr). Ostrander & Crawf ot teaville* (Iredell) .. 
Ocean - a RRR rt A. Howel! | Newbarg (Oranee.)...... 00 ...... J. K. Tompson, Jr. | Sotberland (Ashe)..... 
on gunnsadeus Will ony Ad cat Lord | New Rochelle (Westchester).....-..-+. ¥. H. Seacord | Wb: eville* (Coluabns hae 
Palmyra (Bari (Burlington) eo ceccccece coccce a CO Feren NEW YURK* (New York) Williamston* (Martin).............. 
Passaic (Paseaic) -...........---.- = ~ BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 
Paterson lineekn ec W reves Sine 2 wabneny --Simonton | & Mickel POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Daniel L.Cady) 206 WILMINGTON re ¢- hr, 
] Plainfela seeeeereeeeees irwia W Svhalts Broadway, N.Y.,and 67 St James PL, Brook! . u 
Plainfield Psion wecccccccace cocvecesees @. H. Brace References: D. D. Whitney, Prost COMMERCIAL LAW AND (LECTION, 
Meroer).... -.....-..-.--.-+-.F. A. Dennis Fire ins. Co, N.Y =sotr ; Geo. W. Koberts PROMPT ATIENTION TO A!! MaTTERs 
aneort (Waten) wecee coves a isaite Lupton D., N.Y. City Barnier. Ca LARGE OR SMAL 
—— ees: notes John 8. 4p — Brooxlys, N.Y. ; i atarbary (Conn.) Mfg. Co. Offices:—" SMITH BUILD: NG." 
Rotherford (Rergen)............ .... James W. Miller oe, Se attention to | tigated cases in Stave | Winston-Salem (Forsyth)..Glenn Macy & B aden 
Salem* (Salem) — -....--. -----+ +++ Charles Meo -m WALTER C. SHOUP, 35 Nassau St. Asacciates: 


James L. Griggs 
Refers to First National Rank of Somerville. 


“oath (range ( Kanex)................- Send to Orange 

Toma River (Oceans iw... e. George C. Low 
Ref rato Foret Nati nal Bank. 

TE? GREMINEED .. cance  casaccocecsde Scott Scammell 


West Orange (Essex)......... 
W wabridye (Middlesex). .... Send to New Branawic> 


Woodbury* (Gionvesier) ..... ..... A. H. Swackhamer 
NEW MEXICO. 

Alamogordo (Oter)................-- BYRON SHERRY 
A: vuquerygae (Becualillo)........ Thos. N. Wilkioseon 
Clayton* (Union)...... . ; O. E. Smitb 
East Las Vegas (Sau Mignuel)........... W. B. Bunker 
Foleom (Union)...... ..... ........ - Send to Claytor 

Vi * (San Migael) .......... Andrens A. Jones 
Santa (Santa Fe: sceseesdbdes T B Cotton 


pebdbecces.ccosoetes Ar aur 


Silver City* (Grant). 
Socarra’ sSaarrrni .--00-- Wm E. Kelley 


Refers to Price Bros. & Co. 


NEW YORK. 
Adams (lefferson) ... .. Fred. R Wate 
Albany (Albany)...... ” Buchanan. ma > & Whalen 
Amsterdam (Montgomery)...........-. dg a Hover 
BEER GORTOAMR: .. ccc ccccceccces L. K. R. Laird 
ED .-ckicknsasccsenomended Wend wo salty 
ESN OCTET H B. 
ga ray C F. Secon 
ES eae Send to Isli 
Belmout* (Allegany) .........-....-. 20- V._ A. Wil 
OEE (Gemssee) ...cccccc- ccccccccccce ¥_ Robinaop 
Bin rnamton* (Kreo-™e) _.... ......... -W. W. Farley 
Brier Hill (St. Li wrance)............- See Og aensburg 
Brvekyurt: Monn.) .............-.- Read to ao hrate: 
Brocton (Chautai ou \)........ ......John L. Campbell 


Refers to Freduuia National Rank. Fredonia, N.Y. 
Brooklyn’ (Kings: See New York City. 
Buffalo (Erie) 
MARTIN CLARK, Erie Co. Savings. Rank Bidg. 
Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Third Natiunal 
Bank and Marine National Bank, Buffalo. 
Cambridge ( W ashingioa)... ......... Eliot B. Norton 
Camden (Onerda Co.) .- - Johason. Coville & Moore 
Cavajobane (Montgomery).. .C. W. & 3. C. WHEELEr 


A general law practice. Refer to National 
Spraker Bank. 
Ca andaigua’ ((ntario)..................-- K Metcalf 
Canastota (Madison) .............ccceee0e Ss. M. Wing 
C.rthage ‘Jefferson)............ .- Frank 1 Bvane 
Cataill* (tjeeene)........... --Clarence Powland 
Tavner's Bank Bldg. Refers to Cat-kill Nat. B'k. 
Chariotve(Moarve) -................ deuu WW Kovnester 
Mhatham ‘Colombia .............-2-c0---- Rarret? 
Cob'eskill (Schoharie) ................ J. V. Guernsey 
Relers to Fi. st National Bank. 
Cobues (Albany)..........-.----...- --James H. Berns 
College Point ‘quesns) cecccccs ----Benc to Whitestone 
Cooperstown ((Otsego)..........-..+.- Arnold & Cooke 
Corning* (Steuben)...............--..- F. A. Wiltiawe 
Cortland* (Cortland).............. Dougherty & A sued 
Dansville (Livingstoo).......... .......... Foss 
Dekalb (St. Lawrence) ...-.......-.-. See Og: en nat an 


Dunkirk :Chantanqua) .........Warner & t..nham 
Edwardsville St. Lawrence).. ---.See Ogdensburg 
Elmira‘ (Chemung) ... -..-.. -Robert «. Tarner 
Fairport (Monroe)....... = ...Send to Rochester 
Flushing (Queens)....... -Send to Whitestone 
Fonda* (Mon‘gomery) ...........-- Peter W. Sitterty 
Fort Plain (Montgomery).. Send to Canajoharie 










Fulton ((swego).........-...... a G. Spencer 
Fultouville (Vontgomery) .........Peter W. Sitterly 
Geneva (( mtariv).......-..---.00- 0s: John G. Farwell 
Glens Falis (Warren)............- A. & L. Armstrong 
Glovers: ille (Fulun) ..............-. Baker & Burton 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence)...........- William N-ary 
Hammond (St. Lawrence)............ See Ogdensburg 
Herkimer* (Herkimer) ............... Geo. 4. Bunce 
Ref+rs to First. National Bank. 
Heuvelton (St. Lawrence)............ See Ogdensburg 
Homer (Uortland) ................-..Send to Cortland 
Honeove Fa'is (Monroe)............ Send to Rochester 
Hornellavilie (Sieubeu)............- Chas. Conderman 
Hnadson* ‘Columbia; ............-.--- 4. F. B. Chase 
BED SUMMONS in a5.0s0008 -cccce George W. Weeks Jr 
Ithaca’ (Tompkins) ...............-..- Jamer L. Baker 
Jamestown (Chautanqna)......... James L. Weeks 
Refer to Jamestown National Bank 
Jobnsw» u* (Fulton) ...............- Payette E. Moyer 
Keeseville (Eesex).............. . Hew'tt 
Kingston* (Uister) ............. ieee & Metzger 
Lisbon Center (St. amare eosin See Ogdensburg 
Little Falls ( Herkimer)................ S. H Newberry 
Lockport* (Niagara)............... Ww. Sather Reeves 
Malone ‘franklin)...... ...... Frederick G. "addock 
Marathon (Cortland)................s0<-+ J. H. Miller 





Fred. O Nelson. Jr . and Sydney A. Williams. 
Corporation and general practice. Prompt 
service in commercial matters. Depositions 
before Walter C. Shoup or E. A Nash, 
Notaries. Refer to Ame'ican Excharge Nat. 
Bank Credit Office and Fieitma. n & Co. 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY. 67 St. James Place 
Niagara Faille (Niagara) ............ Cohan & Chormanz 
North Vonawanda (Niagara)...... . William Lane 
Nyack (Rockla»d).. wecc.ce William K. Gowder 
Ogdensburg (St. Lawrence) ... ...... James F. Akin 
Uiean (Cattaraugas). ..............- Clifford L. Beare 
Oneida (Maddinon).......---...+.++- Charles Shawway 
Onvemnta (Ub-ego) ......-.-+---0000--- . F, Thomp-yon 
On « ego* (' Wego) ..... ~~... eee eens G. RKobinsor 
Comes’ (TingA) cccccccccce == o-s ce cescece =. S. Waltis 
Peekokil: (Weate hester) .. sndebooeet Nathan ¥. Bashnel! 
Pann Yan (Vaten)...... -..-.+++--00 John H Batlle 
ee Ira P Betts 


Ki ters to Phoen'x Bant 
Plat sburg* (Clintow).........-...-+++ Chas. H. Signor 
Poted+m (ot. Lawrence) Ginv & Murphy 
Refers 10 Uitizens’ National Bank of Potedam. 


Pough keepsie* ( Vatobess) ......... Maitiu Heer nance 
Pulank) (Qeweg:).......-200. - oeee 8. C. Hae 
Kenanelaer (Ren-selaer)......--.-.-- C. Waterbury, 4) 
Rensselear Fall« (St. Lawrence) ..... See Ogd onaburg 
<b nebeck (lutonens)............ Marto a 
Riverh-ad* (Suffolk) ........... w. 
sochexter* (Moutue...... .. ..Zachary P. Talo 
6 Ge man lneurance Bidg. 
Rome (Unetda) . ..... -..+.+-00+--:- Kneeland & Evan 
Xomdout (Ulater)...........0---.-00- Send ty Kingston 
Selamanca (‘‘at'arangos) ..... .... Apsley & Spence: 
Sandy Hill (Washington). ...... Grenville M. Ingalet 
Saratege Springs (Saraioga) ..........- Ww. P. Batle~ 
Sengerurs (Ulat-r) .........-.-- ececcecs C. Whitaker 
Sehenectady* (Schenectady) ...... ... Jacob W. Clue 
Sehohari~* (Sehonarie)..... ....... Cc. B. Mayhan 
Seneca Falls (Seneca) .............- Charles C. Jvhneot 
Spencerport (Monroe)....... ... Send to Recheste 
Syracnse* (Onendega) . ......- Edward D. Chapwar 
£3940 aw Ply e. 
Ton» wanda (Erie) ............---.+++++-- William Lan: 
Troy* (Keusselaer) ...........-.--. Cornelius Hanna 
‘18 Boardman Bldg. 
tica® ( meida) .... .2. ccecceces Kernan & Kerna 
Virgil ( ortland)......-.--.. .-+-se00+ Send t» Cortlane 
Waddington (St Lawrence).......... See Ogdensburg 
Warrensburgh (Warren) ........--.+.--- L. C. Aldru tb 










. James McPhilli 
oa E. ke, J1 


Waterford (Saratoga) ... 
Waterloo’ (Seneca) -... 
Watertown* (Jefferson) ... 
Whiteball (Washington) ..... 
White Plains* (Westchester) Wilson Brown, J: 
Whitestone (Queens) Jno. R. Townsend 
Yonkers (Westchester) ...........---- Wm. C. Kellogg 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ashore (Randolph) .......----00 «+ Wm. ©. Hamme 
Asheville (Buncombe)...............-- Thos. A. Joues 
Carénage’ (Muore). -..........--- w. ', Adam 
Chariotte* (Mecklenburg). aS "HUGH w. ‘HARRIS 


Refers to Commercial National Bank and Charlotte 
Nationa] Bank. 
Concord (Cabarrus) Adams, Armfield,Jerome & Maneas 
Reter to Concord National Bank, National Kank 
of High Point, N. C., Bank of Union, Memroe,N. C. 
Dorbam~ (Durham) .........--.+...-..-... J. U. Biggs 
Rlizabeth City* (Pasquotaa! we 4 Lis. 
Fayetteville* (Comberland) «-..-C. W. Bidgood 
aatonia (Gaston) .... - William H. Lewie 







Gree nsboro* (Gailford) . ‘Seales, Taylor & Scwles 
Gree ville’ (Pitt) -..... aus. owt ovell@ Lo- 
High Point (Gailford).......-...-.... W. P. Ragan 
Jetterson* (Ashe). ...--.-.++---+0+ e0e---- era ns wo 
Lexingt«n* (Mavidson)........ 

Lumberton” (Robeson) ...... ROBERT" EOWARD EE 


McLeod Bidg. Corporation, real estate »nd com 
mercial law. Securing charters for corporations 
and acting as resident agent for non rexident 
corporations a specialty. Attorney for Lnmberton 
Building and Loan Association, Lumberton Rea) 
Estate Agency. American Surety Co., Etc. 


Maxton (Kebeson)...........-..--- B McLea 
Monroe* (Union)........--++- eceece Robert K. Keawine 
Mt. Airy (Surrs).....-----+«+- «+ +--sGO0. a Sparger 
New Berne* (raven) ......-.+------- - ixo 

Raleigh* (Wake) ...-....--.------ A. B. “ANDREWS, 


304 seer st. _ Attorney fur Kaleigy Savin 
Bank. Local stto fur Southern Railway 
Refers also to Citnsene National Bank. 
pt nee (Richmond)..... ---.-Cameron M: 
Roxboro* ( 


Trson) i 
ose hen n° (Rutherford) ..... odvsesé T. B. Justre 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


Balfour (McHenry Co.).......Blaisdeli, Bird & 
Bathgate (Pembina). ...........-...... Kurke&® 
BISMARCK K (Burleigh). Konestbab eee. A. T. PATT: RSoy 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Bott-nean (Bottinean)..............-.. Sond to Towne 
jando* (Towner)...--. . -.---.-- Fraok D. Davig 
+efera to Towner County Bank of Cando 
Devil's * (Rameey).....-... Henry G M 
Vickinsen* (Stark) ...... - *cBR'‘DES 


Refer to F rat National ‘Bank of Dic uieees, 
Edmore ge ade $066 666600000s-. a x : 
Gilendaie* ( Dickey)..... Secccececce ), eaten 
Enderlin Gua.......... 

Refers to State Bank of | Lisbon Ae a Ca. 

State Bank of Sheldon, N. D 


Wargo* (Qvma) ......-.c0000+++- meee & Stambangh 

Garrison (McLean . Herbert F. O' Har 
ey 2 F inet State Bavk. wai 

Grafton* (Walsh).....-....---------- helps & Phelps 
Refer to Grafton National Bap 

grand Forke* (Grand torks).......... CIM 

darvey (Welle).....-. = ««---+--- ou to Baltour 

Hilleboro* ( BD ccccocceeccesces ° F. 

Larimore (Grand aa Samue! i. 
Kefers to Elk Valley oan. 

Ua Moure* (La Moure)..........-. R. W s Blackwell 

wansford, (Bottineau).....- .--.---.--- uy L. Seott 


Refers to First State Bank of I pooeaees and First 
National Bank, Bottineau, N. D 


I non 20-0000 snnosoee Seal eae 
Maudan® « Morgan). ....<.<<+ «+. s000------- EB. Rigo 
Mayville (Traill)......... q * Totva 


Kerf r+ to Goose River Back and First Nat Rank, 
May ville and Scandinavian- Ame: ican Bank, Grand 
Forks, Dv. 









Winot" (Ward)... ennweenneees- 2 a te 
Vorthwood «and Forks,.........---- 
Omemee (Bottinean) ....--...-----.----- "Tyler & Pad Paal 
hefer to First National Bank. 
Ragby pare Pea bebéduaindécce-ebsnqne NE USE 
Hteele* (Kidder)...... ...--++++++- ari.» H. Stanley 
Towner* (McHenry).. Send to Mines 
Talley Citv* (Barnes). Young & “right 
Yeiva (MoHenmry) .........-+-+e0-0-0-000- ++ J.B Le 
Wahpeton’ (Richland). ....W E Pureel 
WVillia H. \.A 
¥ illiston “rei tienen one Send t M 
Sillow City DEIIRS. « cncdancenss Send to Towner 
OHIO 
skron* (Summit) ... ... ««««++-+ -H. F. Castle 
& amoe (Stark) .......-..-se200 cee >. Hari & Koehler 
Ambeorat (Lorain) ...-.... «.cc0..seeeeess-e- Se Giyris 
aadover ( fabala). ...<.coscce ..--d. W. 
Ashtabala (Ashtabula) ..........McGiftert & Ullma 
seuville (Pickaway)... «..«++.--+++++ G. W. Morrison 
Achens* ( Athens)...........26--0+--00+00: L. A. Koons 
Ba: nesville (Belmont)..............-------B. T. Petty 
Ba'avia* (Clermont) ...........--- Swing & McIvonald 
Bedford (Cuyahoga)...... .  ..----- Albert V. Taylor 
Belletontaine* (Logan)..........-.-+--- John hy Hover 
Blanchester (Clinton)..........-..-.--.-----P. Savage 
Bowling Gresn* (Wood). ened: 36 Guy C Nearing 
Sremen (Fairfield).........-...-- . J. Frenk Thom 
Brvan* (Williams! .............- sueeut John BR. 
Brayrue* (Crawford)..........-. ------0 E. Monsetie 
Byesville (Guernsey) .......------. Send ¥ Cambridge 
Jadis* ( tarrimom)..........- 2 +-2---eeeeet J B. Worley 
“aldwell* (Noble) .........-.---- .... 0. &. Spriggs 
Cambridge" (Guernsey)..........- Fred. T. Rosemond 


Refers to Natioval Bank of o£ ige. 







Camden (Preble) ............-+-.+0-+- ank G. Shuey 
Canal Fulton (Star 1 Kittingw 
Vanvon* (Stark) .... Miller & — 
(W ‘ot Amos 
Garr court ay 
Celina* (Mercer) ... ..-. John Kramer 
Theshire (Guilia).. Send to Gallipolis. 
Thillisothe’ ‘Rae’ . ...... Wilby G. Hvde 


JLNCTNNATI* (Hamilton? 

JOHN C. ROGERS, No. 503 Johnston Bldg. = 4 
Distance ' Phone Main 3¥42. References: ‘ 
street's Mercantile Agency, Dun's Mercantile 
Agency and any Cincinnati bank. 

Mrelevilie | iokaway: ives . A. Weldon 
CLEVELAND: ‘Cuyahoga) 
Kerruieb. Chapman & Kerruish, 
M. E. PATTEKSON, 401-402 American Trust Bldg 
Pi actice in State and Federal Court Corporation 
commercial end probate practice Depoeitions 
curefully taken. At orney for American Savings 

Bank ‘Forest City Woolen Mills Ingereoll-I 

Cu.. Noble Refining Co., Linco Sav's & B’k’g 

‘Ivae (Sandusky)........ oven & Dew 
Columbus" (Franklin) ....Dyer, Williams — 
columbus Grove (Putnam).........-.------ 


2UE23" \\ 
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— 
Connesut (A itabula).c.eee «205 


JorDDE + yrerrv) 
‘ (Miaml) .....-.-0+ 


laine). 
Crider: ville (Aug 
land (uernsey) 
Qumber a aile (umes) 
Moutgomery) 


Mygatt & Spaiting 
M. Potter 


ceses seeeeed, H. Martin 
Send to Wapakone‘a 
Send to Cam bridge 
Puvaboga — A. — 
Daytou" ( Denanan’ nw, 


Anaberry & Farrell. Refer te City Bank. 
Harris Camerun Ref. re to Deflauce Vity Bank. 


De Graft (Logan) coscee 

Delphos (Alien) - acncececcecees sconces dL0FM0e A. Reeve 
it iscarawas) pooocuunenesnall math = 

Rast Liv evpoo! (Colam K. Grosshans 

guca* (Preble) 

gira , Lorain). 

Findlay* (Hancock)......... 


(Seneca) 


George A. Katzenberger 
Reier to Farmers’ National Bank, Second National 
Bank and Greenville Bank Co. 

Hlamiiton* (Buties »................Shepherd & Shaffer 
py (Houghton) _ «a-a0e. eveee- Send to Houghton 
nillenoro” (Highland) .......c00.0. «----Bteele & Sanus 

ton* (Houghton). 
Ginerd T. Leoneg. Refers to National Bonk of 
Houghton. 


fronton” (Lawrence) 
Jackson* (Jackson) 
Jefierson* (Ashtabula) 
Kent (Portage) 





Lerpaic 
lama’ (Allen) : 
abon* (Coh mbiana) ........ 


-—— 


Mansfield* (Richland............... .«...- Beam 
Marietta* (Washington) ...... mpeoweeatel w. E SYKES 
Marion* (Marion).......-....++---+--Grant E. Mo. ser 


McComb (Hancock) 
MoConnelsville* (Morgan) 
Medina* (Medina) steve 
Miamisburg (Montgomery) 
Middletown (Batier) 

Minster (A uyiaisze) 

Mount Sterling (Madison) 

Mount Vernon (Knox) 

New Bremen (Auglaize) 

New Comerstown (Tuscarawas). . 
Sew Knoxville (Augia:mse) 

New Pailadelphia* ( Tuscaraw was). 
North Baltimore (Wood) 
Norwalk" (Huron)............. 
Ottawa* (Putnam)..... 
Oxford (Butler) 
Painerville* (Lake) ...... 

Piqua (Miami) 

Pleasant City (Guernsey) 

Port Vbnton* (Utawa) Trae 
ht. Washington(Tuscarawas) - — jidemendea: 
Portamonth* (Scioto) ............... .. Noah J. Dever 


Henna: Po (Guernsey) Send to Cambridge 
P E. WiM 


mpley (B 

Roseville foo een 
Gabina (Clinton) 

falem (Columbiana) ..... 
Bilinerille (Ostussbiana). 


ley 

Send to Wapakoneta 
-Mitchel! & Tanne: 
Sapp & Devin 

Send to Wapakoneta 
E E. Lindaay 

. Send to vee oneta 
. Kaonvs 
wit MeMillew 

er Harlon L. Stev art 


Gpringfield* (Clark) .. eccceconsecsce she 8 WELTY 

Refers to Springfic id Nat! Bank. 
%. Clairsville . seunent) . Milligan 
8. Mary (Auglaize) 
Steubenville: (Jefferson, 
Thurman (Gallia) 
Tiffin" (Seneca) 

Refers to Tiffin — Rank 

Paddock, Johtson & Rowley 
Seeento SION, ncccancccnacecsoutdies 8. B.‘ 
Ubricheville Tuscarawas) 
SanJ uwky* hod rao 

Urbana: (Chempas 
Van Wert (. 
Velva 


)oewcceecsoccece 


OTE) ccccccrcccccces ccccce 


--...d. E. Burke 
Refers to Merchants’ State Bank. 
Send to Gallipolis 
«+ seeeee-.-- Layton & Son 
* (f'rambuill) Wm. G — 
Washngton ©. H.* (Fayette).... ......A. R. Creamer 
Waverly* (Pike) CHAS. M. CALDWELL 
Wa nesfield ( une .------Send to Sepesenee 
Welistou (Jackso bs. Jannh- 
Wallaville (Colambians). ones nee Wells & MacDonald 
Wilmington (Cli: ton) J.C. Martin 
Ref-rs to Clinton County National Bank, Judge 
T. G. Slune, Judge Common Pilea: Court. 
er* (Wayne) .... ......-...-.-.-Edw nS, Wertz 
Springs (Greene)...............-..8. W. Dakin 
Youngstown* (Mahoning)............0. Calvin Ewing 
Uanesville* (Muskingum) .... G. K. eowaing 





OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


den Send to Anadarko 
Anadarko (Caddo) Dy ke Ballinger 


Refers to Firat National Bank. 


pa 
Arapahoe (Custer) 
Hauvor* (Beaver).....00-.ccs scenes 
ingee Send to Anadarka 
Blackwell (Kay) JOURN S. BURGER 

Refers to Firat Nationa! Bank. Blackwell Nation. 

al Bank, Blackwell State Bank. 

WH.C. . TETIRICK. Refers to Blackwell Nat. Bank 
Bridge Send to Anadarko 
Carne 9 peanaeescansaccusgensodaccs -Sen’ to Anadarko 
Cement Send to Anadarko 
Jaandiler’ A. Robertson 


Clinton (Custer) W. H. Hughes 
Cobb Send to Anadarko 
Eldorado (Green) W. OC. Austin 
Kefers to First National Bank. 
El Rero* ‘Canadian)..... “has. L. Crum 
Gracemont.. 2 . Send to Anadarko 
wen rie Tagan) .. Geo. &. Geen 
Hilleborough....................... Send to Ansdarko 
Hinton . Send to Anadarko 
Hobart* (Kiowa) Hughes, Morse & Standeven 
+ i neeneddbaoussenseue Send ~. Avalarko 
ngfisher *(Kingfisher) dein nian een Grabam 
Lawton (Comanche) ome = &* 0. 
Raine dh i onhndyeccsane .Send to Anadarko 
Medford (Grant) 
Molhall (Logan) -.. 


Oklahoma City~ (Oklaboma) Crockett & Johnson 
Refer to Oklahoma Citv National Rank 


PROUT & MYERS. Practic ayy fm 


State and Supreme Courts. Commercial 
Law, oargccoetas Law, Organization 
tion and ay rte! Compliance, Probate and 
Real Estate Law, Stenographers and Notaries. 
References, State National Bank. American 
Brick and Tile Co., Oklahoma C ity; General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y¥.; Scarft & 
O'Connor. Dallas, Texas 
Pawhuata (Osage) 
Refer to First National Bank. ( 
and Bank of Commerce 
| ey A. ng 
Perry* (Noble)... 
Ponca City (Kay). 
Pond Creek* (Grant 


Taylor & Shinn 
ens’ National 


..W. B. CROSSAN 
....Sterting P. King 
-...Send to Anadarko 
-Ubalmers R. Wilaon 

. Cardwell & Jones 


Still water* (Payne)... 


Wanukomia (Garfield) 
Weatherford (Custer) .. : 
Refers to First National Bank. 


OREGON 


Astoria* (Clataop) = * 

Corvallis (Benton) M. S. WOODCOCK 
Refers to First National Bank of ( — 

Eugene’ (Lane) . L. @. TRAVIS 
Refers to Engene loan & Savings Bank. Judge 
L. R. Edmundson and R. M. Marphy. 

ilisbore* ‘Washingt n).... Those. H. & E. R. Tongue 

Kla” rath Fal!s (Klamrsth) “ ...C. T. Bonney 
Refers to First Natioual Bank. 

MoMinnville* (Yam Hill)...... . -momme & Rhedes 

Myrtle Point (ay eaetnpatate D. Pulford 
Lowey attention —_— any iogitimate business 

Portland’ ° -Pipes & Tifft 

- John W. Reynolds 


Union* (Union) 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Aliquippa (Beaver) 

Alleghany’ (Allegheny)... 

Alieotown’* (Lehigh)........ . Frank Jacobs 
Refe s to Citizens Deposit & T rust Co. 

Altovua ( Kiar) . S. LEISENRING 
Solicitor for Firat National Bank a Altoona. 
CHARLES GEESEY. Refers to Central Pennsyl- 

vania Trust Company. 
Isaiah Scheeline. Refers to Altoona Trust Co. and 
First National Bank. 

Ambler (Montgomery)............ Send to Norristown 

Ambridge (Beaver) Send to Beaver 

Arch Spring (Blair; 

Ashland (Schuyl 

Athens (Bradford) 

Baden (Beaver) ...........+---- 


Beaver Falis (Beaver) 

Bellwood (Blair) os ‘Send to Tyrone 
soilefonte* (Centre) W. Harrison Walker 
Cath GI dike 4 cuveccccssnccesse B. 
Bethlehem mereempeen) 


vit 

Send to <Fmad 
-Send to Beaver 

Ww eyand & Moorhead 





Bl 

Bradford (SioKeam 

Blossburg (Tioga) J 

Bridgeport (Montgomery) ......... Send to Norristown 

Bristol | Backs) Lae G. 

Free ille (Jeffer son) BH. B. MoCulloagh 
(Jefterson) .. Alexander C. John M. 

Reye on (Montgomery) William R. Fisher 

Cannonsburg ( Washington) Send to Washington 





Canton (Rradferd) -. ...... EMERSON J. CLEVELAND 
Cleveland's Block. Sullivan street Refers to 
Firat National Banks ot Canton Tousnia eat 
Troy, and Hon. A. C. Fanning, Presiden’ 
Judge of Bradford County. 
Carbondale (Lackaw a-1a)............- F. M. Monaghan 
arlisle* (Cumberiaad) ............. Herman Berg Jr. 
hamberesbnre~ (Franklin) ....... 
Chester (Delaware)........ 
& Maffett 


ove (Washington) - Send to Washington 
artield* (Cleartield) ‘ J B. MeEn 
Coateavitle (Chester) .. W. E. Greenw 

Refera to National Bank of Coatesville 
College Hil! (Beaver) 
Collegeville taemery) 
Connellsville (Fayette 
Coushohocken mimes. 
Conway (Beaver) --- 

Coud * (Potter) 

Refer to First National Bank 
Danville* (Montonr) 
Doylestown* (Bneks) ........-........-4 
Duneansville (Blair 


Jesse E. Johnson 
Reid 


to Reaver 

Send to Norn is‘owr 
Wm. 4. Hogg 

—_ tw bp oe 
aver 


Johnaon & McNarnew 
_ 8. A. DAVENPORT 


Franklin (Venango) 
Refers to Franklin Savings ——. 
Freedom (Beaver).................- 
Gettysburg’ (Adams) .......... Stce!- 
Greensburg* (Westmoreland). . ‘FRANK .. uapagave 
Greenville (Mereer)  —- wn nn ee Guy Thorne 
ae to a ee Bank. 


(vaap 
“a sustiN CARTER. Room 2, Kelker Bldg. Re‘ers 
pe ae as Trust Co. and Harrisburg \s 


Hatboro (Montgomery. eeeeces @ 


A. T. Searle 
Hummeistown (Dauphin). pidubscdadat 
Hantingdon’ (Hantingdon)..........-. Sand te Tyrone 
Jenkintown (Montgomery).... .....- Samuel H. High 
Johnstown (Cambria). .--.-Horace R. Rose 
i ater” { 
A. S$. HERSHEY. 47 Grant ot. Mv individual atten- 
Reters to Northern 
National Bank snd 


be ..Send to Norristown 


(Union).....- _...M. Edward Shaaghvessy 
Lewistown* (Mifflin) ................. Howard ( Lan 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) 








..«+----Jdoshna Dong'sse 
Janes Watts Mercur 
lees ocenpie John W. Bell 
Mifflinburg (Union) oss ssseseeceee Horace P. Glover 
M ‘ton oo ee 
Monaca (Beaver 
rel = ( Sty (Washington) .W Parke Warre 
Mount Carmel (Northumberiand).Prestoa A. Vought. 
Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland) Nevin A. Vor 
Nantieoke (Luzerne) H. P. Robine 
Natalie (Northumberland).... .Send bg Monnt Carmel 
New Brighton (Beaver). -.............. Send to Beaver 
New Casue* (Lawrence) ......- GREGORY & DICKEY 
Refer to the First National Bank, National Bank 
of Lawrence County and Citizens’ Nat'l Bank 
Norristown < Montgomery) 
ou (Venango). oc padieneen anal Spent 
Refer to First National Bank. 
Osceola Mills (Clearfield . Send to Tyrone 
Penneylvania Furnace (Hantingda) Send to Tyrone 
PHILADELPHIA :Philadeip 
CARR, — & oo Prov dent Bide. Gees 
cal and corporation on depart- 
me: t thoroughly modern and well equinved 
De poiitions taken by Notary James J. Don- 
nelly References: New York: J. Spencer 
Turner Co.; Rusch & Co.; McKesson & 
Robins, Parke, Vavis & Co, Fritz & La Rue; 
kB. Altman & Co. Philadelphia: Provident 
life & Trust Co.; Fourth Street National 
—_ Security Bank ; Supp'ee Hardware 
- H W. Jobns Manciile Co; John and 
ph. Dobson; Harrisen Bros. & Co, Ine. 
A. MORTON COUPER, 1211-1214 Stephen Girard 
Bldg. General commercial and Orphan's Court 
ractice. Collections and inselvency ii*‘igation. 
fers te The Continental Title & Trust “o. 
JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. General practice, 
corporation and commercial law, and collec- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trust Co., 
Howett & WarnerCo Dry Goods, 429 Market 
st.: Fry, Glanz & Hall, carpetings, 1025 Mar- 
ket st.; The Borgner (o., fire-bricks 23d Ab. 
Race streets Derr Haney Co . Notions. 
WAGNER & CRAWFORD, ey Chestnut Street 
asimwo” ail Kinds in Philadelphia and hroagh- 
claimso iD elphia and throu 
out the United States and a 
Pubhe. Refer to Philadelphia Trust & 
pepe and Virst Na Bank of Cam- 
den, N Long Distance 'Phone. 
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—=—= 
Phili; Oe om W. Zeigier | Howard (Miner)................--- A. E. Chamberlain | Brownwood" (Brown) .......-..--Goodwin& 
Hofers to the Wiest National Refers to First National Bank. Oaddo Mills (Hunt)..... Secaceccees-Send to Coma 
Phoenixville (Chester).............. oo Huron: ( ‘EPEAT ~----L. C. Kemp | Cameron* (Milam)......-s0+++++---. T. 8. Hendenee 
Refers to ge & Merchants’ VVetional ™ ©).-eeasseee+ --D. D. Holdridge & Son | Campbell (Hunt).........00+-s000+-B¢ nd to Commenss 
of P Milbank (Grant) ..........--0-0++-++ Thad L. Fuller | Oeleste (Hunt) ----........- -- Send to Commens 
RG* (Alieghen vy) Mitchell’ WERE) ncacccocccecccsatelle E. Hitchcock | Sleburne* (J ). - =----- Ottis Trulony 
JOHN A. BEST, JR , 610 Bakewell Bldg. Notary | Mound (Campbeil)................A. Sutherland | Coleman* (Coleman).. -Randolpb & Webs 
Public. Practice m both State and Federa: Onida* ( D bacpnwadenidieceihadaimie Andrew McFal’ llinsville....... sOGuSESOSKeCeac eee. J.B Campbell 
courts. Refers to Guardian Trust Co. Pierre” (Hughes) ..............-- ewes. ZELL CUTHRIE | Columbia (Brazoria) .. Tr} Logging 
Pitteton (Luserne)......... .... .-....- ¥. C. Mosier Corporation law a specialty. Refers to Pierre | Yolumbus (Colorado). George McCormick 
Port Matilda (Center) ....... evccceces. Send to T National Bank. Jommerce (Hun acozes ~-+-+---.-G. 0, GREEQ 
Pottstown konto panenessansull e L. it | Rapid::ity (Pevnington)..............A. EK Gardner Refers to Ablowich & Green, at this place. 
Potteville’ (Sohuyikill)................. A. —— Be CIID, 4 nctuasijcen<acnasean Ww. Issenhut’ Jonroe (Montgomury) E. H 
Punxsutawne 'y ae aerate Jacob L. Fisher ee wry of Redfield and Redfield Nat’ TBank. Delta) ....2-cccececs-sseeee----.. J. L tous, 
Refers to sutawney National and Firet Na- | 810U Minnehaha) Jerno (Hopkins).... Send to Commares 
tonal ks. BAILEY & ‘4 VoonHees. Attorneys for Sioux Falh orsicana*® (Navarro - WJ. Weaver 
Reading* (Berks)...........cc0c<- oaenind Ira M. Becker Nat'l Bank, R. G. Dun & Co., Illinois Centra | Crowley (Tarrant) .Send wo Cleburne 
Renovo (Clinton). ....... Send to Lock Haven Railroad Co. and Western Union Telegraph Co | Cumly (Hopkins) Send to Commerce 
wille (Jefterson) G. M. McDonala BATES & PARLIMAN. Attorneys for Minnehaba alias* ( )a- -- Hill & Dabney 
2 ae .. Fred H National Bank of Sioux Falls; Internationa) | Jecatur* ( Wise). pencer & Basham 
Roaring. Spring (Lycoming) Send to Tyrone Harvester Co. of America; Northwest Thresh- | Denison (Grayson) ---1. M. Standifer 
Rochester (Beaver)... ...........-.--- Send to Beaver er Co. x8 Northwestern Telephone Co. of | Denton” (Denton) .. - Alvin C. 
Royersford (Montgomery Send to Norristown Minn Eastland* (Eastland) Scott & 
Sayre (Bradfurd)............-...-+.--. d to Canton CA. CHRIS DPHERSON. General law yenetion Edna (Jackson)...... --Dobbs & MoCrery 
hwenksville (Montgomery) Send to Norristown Reference: Sioux Falls Savings Bank. = (Kaufman) .....--.0+0-+0-- Send to Terrell, Ter, 
anton® (Lackawanna)... .. . J. W. McDonald cpoceay of wm phe and vigorous attention to €] Paso* (E] Paso)...........--+---. Jno. L 
Shamokin (Northumberland). ........ D. W. Shepman buai care. Farmersville (Collin; ....... ecccccs Send to Me 
Sharon (Merer) ..........-..... --eee--.Roy Neviile JOSEPH W. A DONOVAN. General practice except peey AL oceccce wecccece Send t« Terrell. Tex, 
Refers to Sharon Savings & Trust Co. and Merch- collections. The prosecution or defense of ‘orth* (Tarrant)........... George Q. McGown 
ants & Man. facturers National Bank. litigated cases a specialty. Best of reference | Gamesville* (Cooke)...........-.- Davis & 
Shenandoah (Schuyikill)...... everywhere on request. Galveston* (Gav cececcescces Newton J. Skinner 
Smethport* (McKean).... , Grigsby & Giigsby. Practice in al courts. Cor- | Gatesville’ (Coryell)........ eaesebene 
Souderton (Montgomery). .-Sen oration orga ization and businessas eci»l y, | Gonzales (Gonzales) ..... «ss eeeees Harwood & Walsh 
jouth Bethlehem (Northampton) re J.D. B Re ferto any bank or business house inthisci-y. | drandview (Johnson)................ Send to Cleburne 
Spruce Creek (Huntingdon)...... o JONES & MATTHEWS. Collection sgiven special at- | Greenville* (Hunt)...... execceecess Send to Commerce 
St. Mary’ 8 (Elk Co.) . tention Attorn: ys for Central Banking & Irnst | Hioo (Hamilton)............ guneedbedece< 
— _ lorthumberiand) Co. Also refers to Sioux Falls Savings Ban«. | Ailisboro* (Rill). cccecsecccccoces oo-. . P. Werks 
Riaseton* (Roberts) ... ..............Howard Babcock | Houston’ (Harris) .........----.-------..G. W, Tis 
ere to the First and and Gity Natior Tyndall* (Bon Homme).............. Eliott 4 Stiiwe ‘tubbard City (Hill)....... «...-.....---. J.L.G 
Tamaqua (Schuylkill) Warmsiiion® (Clay) ...cce cacees cvoceses Jared Runyan | Joshua (Johnson) ...........--.-----. Send to leben 
BENE CEG) -n} cncwcccccccesescce Wagner (Charles Mix) .............. H. D. James | Klondike (Delta).................-- Send to Commerce 
(Forest).......-... .M. Refers to First State Bank peg = og Fm. ae. osseeeeee-ene--- Geo. E, Lenert 
(Crawford) erecencececcces Samuel Grumbine | Watertown” ( A ccccessveccousDllin Mileainr: | SII MIME inseccnacncaceseues Send to Commerce 
0 Sea Send to Canton | Webster* (Day) ............-.------00+- J. R. Francis | Lufkin (Angslina evcccccocceccoccess W.J Townsend 
(Montgomery).... ....... Send to Norristown | Wilmot (Roberts)......... ....-.-«---- J. J. Batiere.n | Wanvel (Brasoria)........ ......-..- Send to Columbia 
Tremont (Schuylkill)........... ROBERT § S. BASHORE | Yankton* (Yanxton).................. R. E. McDowe ! | “cKinney* i H. Garnett 
26 West Main street. Meridian* (Bosque) ........--.. eoccccccese. H.C. Oile 
Ciedienty istotemanessounnanassl Send to Canton TENNESSEE. Montague come. presesientacense Send to Bowe 
Tyrone ( Pe nccoccccccccccecces Hicks & Templeton wn (Carter)...- Send to Elizabethto: to tO) ..0--+----20- as. W. Massie 
Uniontown" (#ayette)..........-..--.-H. Lowi. son — ( (C <p ....Curtin & Hayne aris” (Lamar)....--.-----s00++e00+------Hale & Hale 
Warren’ (Warren)......... .... oor & Peterson | Brownsville’ (Haywood J. W. EB. Moor | Plano (Collim)........-.--.-.------- d to McKinney 
Warriors’ Mark (H untingdon)......... Send to Tyrone | Butler (Johnson) ....... Send to Elizabethto: | Port Arthur (Jefferson)...............--. 
Washington* (Washington)........John N. Patterson | Centreville (Hickman). Clagett & Cunninghan ah* (Hardeman).............--- Davis E. Decker 
Watsontown (Northumberiand)...... Dend te dune Charlotte’ (Dickson)...... “ Ww. Look (Hunt).......--2---e0e-e00- Send to Commerce 
West Briagewater (Beaver)........... Send to Beaver | Cha‘ * (Hamilton). ..Smith & Carswel mond (Fort Bend)..... RGeeSeeseséec M.J Hick 
Wellsboro ( 1OZa) ...--..-----eneeee- Arthur L. Bailey Cla «awile’ (Montgomery).. ~ & Soale poy et er oir oceeees cocesccacees Send to 
barre’ (LUZELME).........-..0+-.- Felix Ansart | Columbia* (Maury)......... H P. F. Figares ‘Tom Green)........-Soseph Spencer, Jr 
Williamsburg (Biair) ................ Send to ‘Lyrone | Covin, ton (Tipton)...... SANFORD & MCCLELLAN | $00 Antonio® (Bexar)......-.--------- —- 
z) Refer to Farmers & Merchants Ba k. 3an Saba ( )-serencceecens Ghar! 4 Brown 
CANLOR & MUNSOR, atamege for Lycoming | Cumperiand Gap (Claiborne) J. H.S. Morrie | 2¢guin (Guadalupe)..........-.-. arles 
National Bank, West Branch National Bank. | Elizabethton’ (Carter) .............--- “Tipton & Mille | ‘herman jorareee) ae neennseneseneeers Beaty & Culver 
Savings Institution of Williamsport, Williams- | ¥ranklin= (Williamson)...... .. Eggleston & Eggiesto: | *tephenville* ° Jewnwareneeeereens William Pannill 
a Passenger Railways, Williamsport Water Refer to National Bank of Franklin and Willow sulphur Springs* (Hopkins) ...... ooe+-- Sam A. 
Pennsylvania Telephone Co., The H. B. son County Banking & Trust Co., Franklin. Janest (Montague) ......---.---+---+--- on © 
Clatip Co. and R. G. Dun & Co Harriman (Roane).... ”.....8.C. Brow, | Caylor (Williamson).............. -.++--- R. L. Penn 
York* (Yor Jackson” (Madison) * William G. Lyn Cemple (Bell) ..........---- coccee «s----Send to Belton 
JOHN F. *KELL Refers to First National Bank. IIE 5s ss camabowabaouct E. R. Brno -rrel] (Kautman).............----- bert L. Warren 
ville’ ‘Knox) Lememer —> ~yened eccccececccceseo cess R. R. — 
RHODE ISLAND. Knoxville’ ‘Knox W. 8. Herndon + Sons 
Bristol" (Bristol , a. 8 & PEYTON. Refer to City Nationa |... 2... 3..”"""""""* were Pp 
( owen re cncens cence cennn- Samuel Norris t Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Ns Velasco ya ecces ..E. P. Hoefle 
Newport’ (Newport)................. John C. Burke tional —. Kefer to L. E. Deger, P M., P. F “Combe And. 
Pawtucket (Providence)... itainlieitiell C.J. Farnsworth ir Ct in. Leet " Send to VV. B. aN. ky, Velasco, Com. Nat. Eank, 
Providence’ (Providence) .......... — E Tiepke Leno: ; ; d on) JE nants Houston, Texas. 
Howard Qtiner).-..--.. PEO E. Chamberlain enna (ahelby oo “oa B Lehman | 27% 2" em Send to Cleharne 
Warren (ixistol)...- oma Bani Charles B Mason | Morr stown" (Hamblen) Shields 4 Mo Waco* (McLennan). .......---.--+-+-- W. M. Pardue 


Westerly (Washington).... _HERBERT W. RATHBUN 
Refers to National Niantic Bank. 
Woonsocket (Providence)............ William G. Rich 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiken’ (Aiken --. .G. W.Groft 
onl ~ (Barnwell). -Bell nger, Townsend & Greene 
Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bank 
Beaufort* (Beaufort).................... W I. Verdier 
Uamcen’ (Kershaw) L. A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank of Camden and Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ bank. 
CHAKLESTUN* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 
Chester* (Chester)... ... Ashbel G. Brice 
Colum bia’ ( Kichland) -AUGU:1US M. DEAL 
Refers to Carolina National Bank and Bank ot 
Columbia. 
jafiney* 








--- Isaac M. Bry ap 
Sease & Dominick 
ode “— & Berry 

. J. Cherry 
sees & Sim psup 






geburg* (Orangeburg) 
Rock Hill (York) 


Spartanburg” (Spartanberg). 








RN CIO sec rcctcéccosasced ..Thomasb. butier 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

AberGeen* (BaeW),..cccccscce senses - ces J. E. Adam: 

Alexandria* (Hanson)................- P. re Zollmar 


Beene” CHAR)  - <.. «on. cce-seces John W. Addie 
Refers to Armour State B’k and Citizens State B'k. 
Bangor* ( W alwortb).....-...-. .... 


a Groen 

Bonestee] ((sregory) ........-.---.-.--- Geo. A. Jefiers 
Reters to Security State Bank of Bonestec:. 
Canton (Lincein)...............-- Cuthbeit @ Carlso: 
Chamberiain* (Br le)...... ..20.-ccc- cone. Jas. Brow 
Clear Lake *(Venel)................- Albert R. Allez 
GE” CUNNING nck scacbsccocmsess Ed 1 Grarthe 
Dead wood’ ‘Lawrerce) ........- e«--. Martin Mason 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Flavuresu :Muouy)............22.-00-- George Ric 
¥t. Pierre (Stanley) .............. .--- Send to Pierre 
Wot Springs’ (Hau iver)........ Cleveland & J Dome. 





Murfreesboro, (Rutherford). nani 


Jesse W. Sparks 
Refers to First and Stones River Natio al Banks. 
Nasbvuie (Vavidson,............. Moore & Meda 
Newport* (Cocke).......... WO. Mins 
Pulaski* (Giles) ......... . Flournoy Rivers 
Roan Mountain (Carter). Send w Biizabetate, 
Shell Creek (Carter)... . Send to Elizabethtoi 








* (White).... -Snodgrass & Fanche 
bse” CRD cncascccccsctcscace alker & Hun 
Watertown (Wilson)............. ....... J. R. Smit 


Refers to the Bank of Watertown. 
Waverly’ (Humpbreys)...... -.-.--J0 F, Shanno 
Winchester* (Franklin) ..... ..-.-. Ollie W. Anderto 
Refers to Bank of Winchester and B’k of Decher: 


TEXAS. 
abilone” (J aylor).........-..--++s00--- Kirby & Kirby 
Alvarado (Johnson) ...........--..-.- Send to Cleburne 
Giets Gi ARNIRD . ...< cs cccene<ccsecesens + dn OO es 
Angleton (Brazoria)................-.Send to Velasco 
Aopo) Mount (Stonewali)............-- N. J. arringwn 
Atlanta (UCass).....-.....---222-0s- O'Nea & Cuiberson 
Kustin® (‘Lravis) .......cccc.cccces sss W.A Gordon 
Bartlett (Williamson) ................. E. W. Johnson 
Rastrop* (Bastrop)............-.-+..- C. C. Highsmith 
Beaumont. (Jefferson Co.)... ....... (rook & Harris 


One of the most complete office equipments and 
collection departm:nts im the South. References 
in every city at request. Refers to the Beaumont 


National hank. 
Fleming & Fleming. Refer to Park Bank & 


ey ee National Surety Co., 
ork Cit 
Jackson & GORDON. Park Bank Bldg. General 
Practice. Refer to Park Bank & Trust Vo. 
ae Arthur M. Monteith 
towie (Mon - Cwesccccccccc sc ceaves Speer & Speer 
SR CEROURNOOD)... 0.00 c0000s ccceseces F. M. Newman 


ers to Commercial Bank rd boy 


frasoria —— ‘tweed a sewees -&wWw. > —— 
trenham* (Washington) ...........--..-.--- Bryan 
Brenmond ‘Gta, cossce pontine y & Smitn 


\ 





Refers to First National Bank, Memphis, Tex.; 
American National Bank, Terrell, Tex.; Bank of 
Biloxi, Miss. ; Provident National Bank, Waco. 


seoce- coed. B. Lancastt 
Weatherford’ (Pa: Sees, Fy 


ichita Falle* (Wick t#; ...-.... J. H. Barwise, Jr. 
Wolf City (Hunt)..... abneneqoieess & = | o Commerce 
Woodville* (Tyler).....--. .«---22+ +000 =. A. Mooney 
UTAH. 
Beaver (Beaver).....-...------- George B. Greenwood 
kKefers to State Bank of Beaver. 
Mebew (60x Mider).........00..... J. M. Coombs 
Frisco (Beaver) ......--. .+2.se----++- Send to) Beaver 
th (CAPD)... cc ccccccccccccccceses Jt alters 
Milford (Beaver) ...........--+--+++-- Send to on 
Minersville (Beaver)...........--.--- Send to Beaver 
Newhouse (Beaver)..............----- Send to Beaver 
den: (WeD0r).....-ccccseee «-- George McUormick 
* (Utah) ....c.ccccccccceess King, Burton & a 
Richfield (Sevier) ........-...---.- ences 1. J. Ste 


Sait Lake’ (Salt La 
BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, Sth floor Auerbach Block 


Commercial litigation especially. 
VERMONT. ‘ aa 
rand Islée).......--.-- Send to St. 
fieerey os ington) nwa en eee F. D. BURGESS 
Granite Savings Bank Building. . o 
Barton (Qrienna). . cntiddadsadacels 0. San 
Bellows Falls ( indham)..... eimbedénese F. A. Bolles 
Brandon (Rutiand).........-.-+« -.-. Edward S. Marah 
Rrattleboro (Windham)...........- «--- Frank re 
Burlington’ (Chittenden) ........--.---- Elibu B. be 
Cambridge (Lamoille)...........-.- Send to Hyde Le 
Felchville (Windsor) ............---- Gilbert A. Da 
Hyde Park’ Camelia ;. oddcdéeeccenes F. H. McFarland 
Lyndonville (Caledonia).. _--..--++----- J. T. Gleason 
Refers to National ink of Lyndon; iad 
Montpelier*( W ashington).. use& How: 
orrisvill 


M le (Lamoille)...........-- a] to to Hyde Park 
Northfield (Washingwon)........... sei D. 
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Caledonia)...... 
River Junction (Windsor) o- Wm. 


(Windsor) 


Waite” (Windsor) 


VIRGINIA. 
* (Alexandria) 


Bland* ( 


509 Main st. 


Rastville 





Alouston* ee 

Leesburg (Loudoun} 

Refers to P a 
* (Rock 


burg a 


rk) 


(Yor 
Manassas* (Prince Williem) 
Manchester* (Chesterfield) . 
Mathews" (Mathews) ................... J. 
Newport News* (Warwick 
wa. C. STUART. 


Refer to the 
Norfolk* (Norfolk) 
A. B. SELONER, 


tion, — law. Litigation. Refers to any 
local k. 


Fumesbarg (Dinwiddie) .. 
th* (Norfolk). 


Portemou 
Pulaski* (Pu!aski) 


Richmond’ (Henrico) .. 

Careful attention to all kinds of aaa business. A 
mppet collection department. Refers 
ges. clerks and ministerial officers 


thoroughly 
toall the ju 
of the Courts of 
Federal ; 
of Richmond 
commercial cent 
cation. 

Roanuke Roanoke) 


General law practice. 
Courts: Roanoke City and Adjacent Counties, 
Court of Appeals and U. S. Distmct and Circuit 
Courts. Refers to First enereyeen Bank. 


Stuart* (Patrick) 


Staunton* (Augusta) .. 
Saffolk (Nansemond).. 


Warrenton* (Fangu 


Warsaw* (Richmond). 

West Appomattex (Appomatox).. 
Refers to ae agg at West Appomattox, Va. 

Winch~ater* ( Frederiox 

CO eee ; 


Wytheville (Wyth 


WASHINGTON. 


Arlingwn (Snohomi 


Bellingham (Whatcom) 
Abrams & Co»per 


Bank and F 

R. W. Green. 
Colfax 
Dayton* (Colambia) 


Montesano (Chehalis). . 
Moant Vernon* (Skagit) .. 
North Yakima’ (Yakima) 


Refers to First 


Oakesdale (Whitman) ............ 
Olympia (Thurston) 
Port Lownsend™ ( e.- 


(Wtutman 
Seattle” (King) 


DOUGLAS, LANE & DOUGLAS. 
Shuey & Co., Bankers, 


SAULSBERRY 


Marion B'ock. 

National Bank. 
Snohomish* (Snohomish) 

Bend* ( Pacific) . 


Spokane” ‘Spokane 
Sprague (L neoln) 
Refe s Bauk of 

a : Pierce) 


Walla Walla” (Walla Walla).. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison (Webster) .. 
Albrights (Preston 


Aurora (Preston Co. ¥ 


Bluefield ( Mercer) 
D M Easley. 


and Flat Top National Benk 


LJ Holland. 
mVille | Pres 


2 Mills (Preston Co.) 

(Upshur) 

en-on-Gauley (Webster)Send to Webster Springs 
n* (Kanawha) 


non 


~ “y the Bank of ree tara tng 
arrison 


(Hi 


Cowen (Webster 


wile a eecce «+seees-F Tank 
Cathar (Pittsylvania) 

duis Forge A Allegheny) 
Danville (Pittsy!vania)...... 

General practice. 
Danville and Chatham, Va. Commercial 

Law and Collections. Refers to 
Bank and Sutherlin-Meade Tobacco Co. 


pe & 
dot Springs (Bath)....000-00++-eeeees J.T. McAllister 


all banks and reputable business firms 


Refers to Bank of Bellingham. 
(Waitman) ....... 


ilbert A. Davis 
«-..-F. C. Southgate 


First National 
Thos B. Robertson 


James H. Guthrie 
W. E. Garret 

in = Bank of Leesburg. 
— ee D. Letcher 


First National Bank Building. 
First National Bank. 


230 Main st. Commercial, collec 


.. Bernard & Townsend 
N. Cassell 


30.0. > Brewer 
W. GOODWYN 


Riehmond and vicinity, State and 


References:—In all important 
res in the United States on appli- 


JNO. H. WRIGHT 
Loans and investments 


jer) 5 
Flood & Fergnson 
R. E. Byra 


e) 


sh).. « seeeeeseceee Ls. N. Joner 


Refer to Bellingham National 
irst National Bank. 


McCrosky & Canfield 
M. M. Godman 

.W H. Abei 

-.Smith & Bre mley 

‘ Parker 
National Bank. 
.+--. James F. Fisk 
---...T. WN. Allee 
.A. W. Buddress 
Scindh udaasempelinnte Ome Harvey 


Refer to H. O. 


& STUART, Rooms 305 and 306, 
Refers to the Washington 


.---Coleman & Hart 
.Hewen & Stratton 
) .-. Samuel R. Stern 

John I. Meiville 


.--- Allyn & Allyn 
-Brooks & Bartlett 


Sprague. 


..See Webster Springs 
Send to Kingwood 
.....-Send to Kingwood 


Refers to the First National Bank 


Go.).. 


refers to the First National Bank. 
ton Co.) Send to Kingwood 
sent OF Oe Piter 


Price —_ & Spilman 
W. drow 


. Lynch 


Cranesviile (Preaton Co.)..........- Send to Kingwood 
Eglon (Preston Co.) ........++++---- Send to Kingwood 
Erbacon (Webster) .....«.. Send to va 8 

‘airmont* (Marion) .........+......+.--A. B, Fleming 


ween (Fa ote 

Frank Refer to Fayetteville National 
Bask and Bank of Fayette, both of this Ye 
Payne & Hamiltn. Refer to Kanawha Valley 
Bank and Charleston National Bank, both of 

Charleston, W. Va. 
Gladesville (Preston Co.).........-- ane to Kingwood 
rafton* (‘Laylor)................-----.0. L. Hechmer 
WB) ccecccccese .. Vinson & Thompson 
Send to Kingwood 
F. M. Reynolds 


(Preston 
ILLIAM G. CONLEY. Refers to Kingwood Na 
tional Bank and Citizens’ Trust & Guaranty 
Co., Parkersburg. 
Lane's Bottom (Webster)... Send to Webster Springs 
Manheim (Preston Co.)..........--- Send to Kingwood 
Marlinton (Pocahontas) ........... MoNeil & McNeil 
—— to First National Bank and Bank of Mar- 
nion. 
Martinsburg* (Berkeley) ............-.-.0. M. Woods 
Masontown (Preston Co.)..........-Send to ere 
Maysville* /Grant) ........0000 -00-+----+--E Jad 
Montgomery (Fayette) A. D. Sith, Jr. 
Morgantown* (Monongalia)...LAZZELLE & STEWART 
fer to the Farmers & Merchants’ here. 
Monndsvillie* (Marshall) Simpson & Showacr 
—— (Preston ba ).. ..Send to Kingwood 


ty. Refers to 
James Hill, Mont 
r, I. Rosenberg, 
Ober, B. Y.Morgan, a. V Higgins, Merchant. 
Parkersb (W ood) 
Van Winkle & Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg 
National and First National maps. 
Petersburg (Grant). 
Rerer w Keyser Bank, Keyser, Ww. Va. 
Point Pleasant* (Mason)..........- . 8. Spencer 
Refers to Merchants’ National Bank. 
LN. OC. Prickitt 


Reedsville (Preston Co.) ..........- Send to Kin — 
Ripley* (Jackson) ...................-Seaman & 
Rowlesbuarg (Preston Co.).. .--.Send to Kin ne | 
Saint Marys” (Pleasants) ‘orter 
Jistersville* (Tyler) A. Brace Hunt 
Spencer, ( toane) THOMAS P. RYAN 
Reters to the Bank of Spencer. 
Sutton* (Braxton) MORRISON & RIDER 
Refer tq the Sutton Bank. 
Tunnelton (Preston Co.). .. Send to Kingwood 
Terra Alta (Preston Co.)...........Send to Kingwood 
Wainville (Webster) Send to Webster Springs 
Chapman aan 


Wayne* (Wayne) 
Webster Sprifgs* (Webster)..Tharmond & W 
Welch (McDowell) Bell & Lits 
Refer to McDowell County Bank. 
Wellsburg’ (Brooke) W.M. Werkman 
ete me — 
arvin. § attention given to o 
oh co ions under the laws of West Va. 
Prompt and careful attention given commercial 
litigation and collections. Attorney for Center 
Wheeling — 
Williamson* (Mingo 
HARRY SHERR. ’ Refers to First National Bank. 


= Refer to Bank of 
Williamson. 


WISCONSIN. 


Algowa (Kewaunee).....................M. T. Parker 
Antigo* (Langiade) ...................John H. Trever 
Appleton’ ‘Outagomie) H. D. Ryan 
Arcadia (Trempealeau) RICHMOND & RICHMONO 
Refer to Bank of Arcadia, Bank of Whitehall. 
Bank of Galesville, Bank of Blair. 
Ashland’ (Ashland) .... Sanborn, Lamoreux & Pray 
Baraboo* (Sauk)...................... Bentley & Kelly 
Theo. D. Woolsey 
Send to Arcadia 


L. J. Forman 


Blair (Trempealean) ..... 
Boscobel (Grant) ee E. Howe 
sriggsville (Marquette) ............ ...- . L. Wood 
Jhippewa Fais* (Chippewa)...... “suites. & Jenkins 
Clintonville (Waupaca) Guernsey & Lehr 
Solumbus (Columbia)...............- .Paul D. Durant 
Danville (Dodge) .............+..+- Send to Columbus 
“arlington” ( Fayette) ............- one & Osborn 
Delavan ( ) étanGemson . J. Sumner 

Refer to Citizens’ Bank of Delavan Latimer 


& Co, Bankers. 

Dod: le* (Lowa). .....ce..sen0es-e---3.3 Hoskins 
Doylestown (Columbia) .............Send to Colambus 
R. D. Whitford 
..Send to Arcadia 
...Send to Arcadia 
Fall River (Columbia) Send to Colambus 
Fond du Lac™ (Fond du Lac) .-.E. P. Worthing 
Galesville (Trempealean) ........... ~ Send to Arcadia 
Green Bay* (Brown) John C. & A. C. Neville 
Independence (Trempealean) ....... . Send to Arcadia 
Janesville’ (Rock) 
FETHERS (0. a. ), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
O.), 10 West Milwaukee st. Attorneys for 
First National and Merchants & Mechanics’ 
Savings Banks. All notaries. Special collec- 
tion department. 

Kevser (Columbia) 
Kenosha’ (Kenosha) .. 
Kewaunee * (Kewaunee) 
La * (La Crosse). 


and E 


-. James Cavanagh 

...Jdohn Wattawn 
...Miller & Wolfe 
(anoaster (Grant) Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 








Madisun* ‘Dane) 
RICHMOND, JACKMAN & SWANSEN. Mendota 
Block. and ° 
ne to First National Bank and Bank of 
vRoMAN tt MASON. Refers to First National Bank, 
Wisconsin Trust Co, Bank of Wis- 
pom Out-of town reference given if desired. 
quinlan & Daily 


Oconto* (Oconto) 

Oshkosh* (Winnebago) 

Bouck & Hilton. Referto New German-America 
Bank and South Side ae Bank. 


Hume & Oeiierich, 118 


g (Gnfumb)-nccccccccsesa gone 8. Baker 
(Price) = 


aupaca > 
Waukesha (Waukesha). ~.. ....-.-- Holt & Coombs 
Refers to National Exchange Bank. 
Wausau’ (Marathon) -+---- Ryan. Hurley & Jones 
Woeat Superior (Dougias)...........- Winsor & Winsor 
Whitehall* (Trempealean)............Send to Arcadia 


WYOMING. 


Basin City* (Big Horn) 
C. C. Blake. Refers to State Loan & Trust Co. 
Collins. Refers to First Natioual Bank 


eoscasnenceccesth a. PENG 

(Natrona) .. oaceqesé “John B. Barnes 
an to Stockmen’ 8 National Bank. 

yenne* (Laramie).. ............--.--.%. W. Mavn 

Cody tk (Big Horn)..... eccone nasa quanadeniud W. L. Walls 

Converse) ........ ccoceceee Wm. F. Mecum 


1D) -..ccncccene 


wsseeeseeees- M. B. Corthell 


) HOMER MERRELL 
Practice in all courts, _ and — —- 
m corporation and mining law ere 
First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank in 
State of Wyoming. 
Rock * (Sweetwater). 
Sheridan* (Sheridan)....... 
Sundance* (Crook) ..............--- eualll 


PORTO RICO. 


Joseph Anderson, Jr 


PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 


WEA lh ccc ccecccccctcccce ctecsecocessad G. Araneta 


" AWAILIAN ISLANDS. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Cranbrook (Kootenay)............-....Send to Nelson 
Greenwood (Kootenay) ....Send to Nelson 
Nanaimo (Nanaimo) 
Nelson (Kootenay) 
New Denver (Kootenay) 
( 


Vanoouver (Vancouver)...............--- I. H. Hallett 
Victoria* (Victoria) e, Jackson & Helmcken 


MANITOBA. 


....H. L. Adolph 
....A. E. Wilkes 





—— ( 
fers to the Bank of Ottawa. 
Hartney ( Winchester) 
Pp La Prairie‘ ( 
(peg (Selkirk) M’ Tupper, Phippen& Tupper 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton (York)...... 
Moncton (Westmoreland 
oo (St. John) 
8t. Stephen (Chariotte)............- W.C. 
Woodstock* (Carleton oTiisher & A. 
Refer to Bank of ova Geatia and People's Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns).......-.......---Kent & Howley 








) 0. W 
ébbatecaeee Send to Webster Springs 


Lowell (Dodge) .......... ercceccocee Send to Colambus 
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a ——S 
NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 

Calgary: Aneta Te ow Le bernna| SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS.; WANTED AND FOR SALE, SALE, 
a a oe seg te gaint bane nee wwntinnns 
(Astinibela Ter.) ........-. Ba “ ; Notices of Partner Wanted, Cler! st 
Yorktown (Assiniboia Ter.).......James F. Mae POWELL & CADY, Bic. will be inserted under, this "head aye bn 

sO . er, for $! ‘or one month, $1.50 {o 
amherst* eae oes Peres 9 H Attorneys & Counselors, or $2.00 for three months; larger sp r- ‘ro meat 
Aanapelia Royal” Annapolis) .......-. s--1. J. RE pM qed saya or enuine. Cnet 

grab ted Ate 8 answers to ressed car: 
Bridgewater (Lancabarg)......--- Send to Lunenburg | 406 Breadway, NEW VORK.| LAWYERS’ AGENCY Box 4ll Ne York iy 
Chestre (Lunenburg) seneeecees ---Send to Lunenburg | 67 st. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. City, , 
HALIF A X* (Halifax)....... Harris, Henry & Cahan WAUTED....The publish npn —— 
Lenanbarg* (Luneaburg)............... S. A. Chesley F —~sne pu ere of the A: i on aoe 
Mahone Bay (Lunenburg) .... .... Send to Lunenvu: in Sta deral Courts. esire to obtain cop es of the July, | 4, and 
New Gieagew ( sa .Fraser, Jennison & Granan, Practice in te and Federal vts ber, 1905, issues. Apvyone having cpiea of 


McDonald & Butte 







South Brooktield* (Queens) 





f (Cuniberiand)......S5end to Amherst, N.& 
Stellarton (Picton) ............-- Send to New Glasgow 
(Cape Breton) 
RUSS & ROSS, Ross Block. Refer to Ban} 
of Montreal. 


Truro* (Colchester) ~ --Longworth & Laytor 
Weatville ( Pictou) . Send to a Glasgov 
Windsor (Hants)....... M. Christie 


Yarmouth* ( Yarmontn)..... Sandford H. Pelton, K.C. 






ONTARIUW, 
Barrie* (Simooe)................+0++-0--- Donald Ros: 
Belleville (Hastings).............. William N. Ponton 
Vice Consul United States at Belleville. 
Chatham’ (Keut)....... wemeene Pike & Gundy 
Galt (W: Rite > in anes . Mill 
amilton* (Wentworth). “Scott, Lees, Hobson & Stephex 
* (Frontemac)......-....-.--++-- Francia King 
Lon GEIONEED . 5 ccncscccnccccceed W.4H. 


99 das st. Refers to Molsons Bank, Londo: 
branch, or Untario Loan & VDebenture Co., Louden 


Ottawa (Carleton) 

MacCRAKEN, HENDERSON & McDOUGAL, Barri: - 
tera, Solicitors, ete. Supreme Court and De: 
partmental Agents. Ketfer to Bank of Ottawa 

a & MILLAR (G. McLaurin, LL.B.; Haj 

dane Millar), ly Elgin st. Barristers, Sx licitors 
Notaries, etc. References: Bank of Ottaws, 
Deering Harvester Uo., Chicago. 


oe | ea amr R. 8. Haye 
St. Catharines* ¢(Lincoln)............. Collier & Bureo 


TORONTO* (York) 
Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 


Toronto Junction (York)............. JOHN JENNINGS 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Chariottetown* (Queens) ........... Mellish & Mel ish 
Summerside* (Prinve)..............:....- Johr «1. Bell 
QUEBEC. 
ae dee OE Pe ea a ee L. Joul ert 

nn or he TownshipsB’ k at Richmona «ue. 
salami, (Montreal) ...........- Butler & Abboit 
New Carlisle (Bonaventure) .....James Edward Mi)) 


Quebec’ (Quebec Dist.; .....Caron. Pentland & dtus)1 





MEXICO (Ci 

D ts STARR KUNT, Licensed Member of the 

Mexican Bank, Uaiie de Montealegre, No 2v. 
Reters wo Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons bankers, 
15 Wall st.. N.Y.; J. Milton Cornell, of) B & 
J. M. Cornell, iron manufacturers, 26th st and 
llth ave., N. ¥Y.; Commercial Nationa] Rank ot 
Chicago, lll., and the San Anton:o National 
Bank of San Antonio Tex. 
A fee of $1.00 in cases of $50.00 or under mus 
accompany claim, to pay postage etc., in locat 
ing debtor= 





ENCLAND. 
LONDON (Midé lesex) 
Jno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincoln nt 
& More: Passage ‘opp. Law Courta) Carey et 





FRANCE. 
PARIS. 


LEOPOLD GOIRAND, Frencb Attorney. Avone 
Place Vendome. Author of Treatine 0j 0) 
French Mercantile Law and Practice 01 Cou te 
900 pages, price $5.00, pont free. Baker, Veer 
heea & Co.. publishers, New York: steve1 84 
Sons, London, publishers. 





JAPAN. 
VOUKOHAVA 


_ George H. Scidmore, Connsellur ; t uaw 





A. B. SELDNER, 
Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 


434 Main Street. Nertolk County. 
NORFOLK. VA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEUKKAL COURTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —:__gation. 
Reference: Any bank tn Norfolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public 








Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everything 
possible about anything f 


Want clippiogs of every article publish- 
ed on any topic in the American or 
Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines and trade papers f 


Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
special subject ? 

Want to prepare a response to a toast; 
speech in a debating club or elee- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that rature f 


The easiest, surest, quickest, must eco- 
nomical way isto secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers. 

$1.00 a month and upwards 

United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, lll, 
Send stamp for bookiet 





ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


CHARLES D. STEURER 
22 Pine Street, NOW YORK 





Read 
The 


cAmerican 


Lawyer 


pumbers will please communicate \ th the Ste ny 
Puohshing Co, 149th Street & bergen Ayo” 
s‘ating price. eat, 





WANTED.—Partner in Law Business. Ada 
A. P. Tone Wilson, Jr., Topeka, Kansas, ~ 
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EATON AND GILBERT ON 


Commercial Paper 


AND THE 
' Negotiable Instruments Law 


A practical and exhaustive treatise on the 
Law of Commercial Paper, covering al 
this important subject in every detail 


By JAMES W. EATON, 


Late Lecturer on the Law of Contracts af 
Negotiable Instruments in the Albany Lav 
School, and on Evidence in the Boston University 
Law School; Author of Collier on Bankruptc, 
3rd ed. and Equity 


and 
FRANK B. GILBERT, 


Author of Gilbert on Domestic Relations a? 
Compiler of Town and County Officers’ Manou 


THIS WORK is complete in every respect. I 
embraces all the law te © 
Paper, including promissory notes, bills of 
change, checks, municipal bonds and coupons ast 
all other instruments, negotiable and non-neget 
able, commonly classed as commercial paper. 

It ig adapted for use in every State. The test 
contains the rules of law relating to this subject 
as declared by the courts of every State. 

Such rules and doctrines as are declared tn tt 
Negotiable Instruments Law are fully treated 
their proper connection, and are discussed wit 

view of noting and commenting upon the relatie 

stich they bear to the rules and doctrines @ 
~wy existed prior to the enactment of that la¥. 
ith an appendix containing the full tert of 

@ Negotiable lnstraments Law and the Engli® 

of Exchange Act of 1882. 


it is a large book of 862 pages ; law sheep. 


lati wale) 





Price $6.30 
CHARLES D. STEURER 
Publisher 
22 Pine St. 149th St. & Bergen Ave 
New York 

















PATRICK HENRY DELIVERING HIS CELEBRATED SPEECH, 1765 





